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My Method in the Model Office Course 


By F. A. Spence, Lowell Commercial College, Lowell, Mass. 


SUBMIT herewith an outline of the 

method which I am employing in 
training our students in the Model Office 
to the full sense of responsibility which, 
as stenographers, they must necessarily 
assume the moment they enter a business 
office. I sincerely hope that my plan 
will receive frank comment and criticism, 
as it seems to me there is ground here 
for highly profitable discussion. 

I meet the Model Office students 
twice daily, and dictate on each occasion 
about 400 words, usually on business 
matter, at the rate of 100 to 112 words 
a minute. If the dictation either is 
not understood or is proving too rapid 
to write legibly, the student is directed 
to repeat quietly the last word or two 
taken, when I take up the dictation again 
at that point. 

Thirty-five minutes is allowed at the 
typewriter for transcribing the letters. 
The student is instructed to write noth- 
ing which he does not understand. 
Nothing in the notes must be taken for 
granted because it is in the notes. What- 
ever is written must answer the require- 
ments of common sense; failing to get 
the sense, the student must ask the 
teacher for the needed word or words, 
and must ask as many times as the sense 
fails him. 

As each letter is finished, the sense, 
spelling, and workmanship must be care- 
fully scrutinized by the student, pencil 
in hand, and every kind of error cor- 
rected, not omitting the smallest par- 


ticular. If more than two corrections 
are made, the student rejects the letter, 
sets the transcript to one side, and re- 
writes the letter from the notes, subject- 
ing the second transcript in turn to the 
same scrutiny. As soon as one letter 
complies with the standard, the next is 
written, not before. 

At the close of the time allowed, all 
sheets written on during the test, wheth- 
er rejected or otherwise, are assembled, 
and the students meet me again in the 
classroom. 

With all the papers before me; I then 
take up the discussion of the finished 
transcripts. The nature of this discus- 
sion will best appear from the following 
report of actual class work. 

The tests vary somewhat. The stu- 
dent on entering the class writes the let- 
ters without heading or address. Later, 
the heading and address are included, 
and afterward carbon copy and envelope 
are also required. Under the last condi- 
tion an additional five minutes is allowed. 

The student passes from one test to 
another when he succeeds in writing all 
the letters dictated with a showing of 
not more than three or four errors of 
any kind in the entire dictation. It is 
also essential to passing that not more 
than two questions shall have been asked 
of the teacher during the transcribing. 

Certain errors found in my examina- 
tion of the transcripts may call for re- 
writing the letters at a later period in 
the day—as, an error in sense, also a 
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failure to note a typewriting slip during 
the pencil correction. Frequently the 
number of the lettter to be rewritten is 
called out, with only a general reference 
to the error. The first transcripts are 
held until these corrections also are 
handed in. 

An additional point in my method is 
that at the morning roll-call, answer is 
made by each student’s naming two 
numbers; the first 
represents the number 
of quarter-hours he 
has spent in review- 
ing the Manual since 
the last session; the 
second, the number of 
quarter-hours spent in 
reading his own notes, 
particularly with ref- 
erence to the nature 
of each error in the 


same, as found by 
comparing the cor- 
rected transcripts 


with his shorthand. 
It will be seen that 
the prime object of 
my method is to train 
the student to right 
thinking before com- 
mitting anything to the typewriter; and 
next, to the most searching criticism of 
his work before submitting it to his em- 
ployer. I find that before he has had 
such training, the student is practically 
unable to see his own mistakes. 
Another feature of the course is that 
each student after passing the regular 
tests shall in turn take down the dis- 
cussions verbatim. This gives them val- 
uable experience with strictly original 
matter, with the added advantage that 
the question and answer feature is sim- 
ilar to court testimony. The samples 
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that follow were practically taken down 
in this way. 

Such discussions prove most interest- 
ing to the teacher, since every day is 
sure to bring out new points in his own 
experience as well as in the student's. 
All his past training, his education, his 
reading and his experience go to make 
up his fitness for such a task, and in no 
other respect has he a greater opportu- 
nity to inculcate the 
finest points in that 
large field which we 
call Character. 

The discussion will 
proceed somewhat as 
follows, “T” standing 
for teacher and “P” 
for pupil: 

T. When you wrote, 
“We are extremely 
sorry to say that you 
are not handling our 
paper bags,” you 
could not have had 
any idea of-what fol- 
lowed that word 
“say.” You looked at 
your notes as far as 
“we are extremely 
sorry to say,” with- 
out having taken into consideration its 
connection with what followed. Pupils 
in the third test, who have acquired the 
habit of looking ahead, would see the 
error in the notes and would not be 
guilty of writing “say” for “see.” 

Miss F., you have written a word in 
this No. 134 which is absolutely impos- 
sible. I don’t like to have to refer to 
such things with one who has been here 
so long. I wish you would write that 
letter again, without my telling you what 
the “impossible” is. 

Miss G., here is a peculiar point. I 
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will show you the right way to treat it. 
“We can make this for you if you want 
a quantity of say 500 pieces.” What 
punctuation do you need there? 

P. Comma before “say.” 

T. That is good, but it is not all of 
it. That word “say” 1s an indication 
that you are giving a suppositional rath- 
er than a fixed quantity. “Quantity of, 
say, etc.” The one word “say” is an in- 
termediate expression, and therefore re- 
quires a comma both before and after it. 

Remember that you must never place 
only one comma between two expressions 
that are necessary to each other; for 
instance, between the preposition and its 
object. No punctuation can come be- 
tween them except in the case of an in- 
termediate expression, and that calls for 
two commas. 

Here is a sentence that does not look 
right to me: “We can make this if you 
wanted it.” The verbs do not balance. 
You may say, “ We can make this if you 
want it,” or, “We could make this if 
you wanted it.” If the verb in the prin- 
cipal clause is in the present tense, the 
verb in the subordinate clause must be 
in the present too; and the same of the 
past tense. 

It would not be consistent, Miss B., 
for you to capitalize “silesia” and not 
capitalize “cambric.” Silesia is simply 
the name of a certain kind of cloth, and 
cambric of another. You must be con- 
sistent. If you capitalize one, capitalize 
all similar terms. 

You over-spaced between two words 
and did not check it with your pencil. 

“No. 1, Special Paper.” You do not 
need that comma after “No. 1” because it 
is so different in character from “spe- 
cial.” Where modifiers are entirely dif- 
ferent in character you do not place a 
comma between them. 


Here is another instance of the same 
kind: “Eleven inch No. 50 sidewalk 
roller skates’—four modifiers of the 
same noun, “skates.” See how different 
they are? Eleven inch, length; No. 50, 
factory number; sidewalk, where they 
are to be used; roller, to distinguish from 
ice—all answering entirely different 
questions. A series of adjectives before 
the noun, also of modifiers of the verb, 
answering entirely different questions, do 
not need commas between them. 

We do not check you for proper 
names when you ask how to spell them, 
but we do count it if they are wrong in 
the transcript ; so when you feel the least 
bit uncertain about a proper name you 
should ask. Never take chances. In an 
office it is, of course, absolutely essential 
to know how to spell a proper name be- 
fore you write it. 

(To be concluded) 





Women and Shorthand 


T the last census there were 85,086 
women stenographers and typewrit- 
ers in the United States. 

From 1890 to 1900 there was an in- 
crease of 305 per cent in the number of 
women stenographers, while the increase 
in the total number of women wage-earn- 
ers was only 34 per cent. The New 
Idea Woman’s Magazine says: 

“Of competent stenographers there 
never has been and never will be an over- 
production nor a production sufficient to 
meet the demand. Three-fourths of all 
stenographers in the country are wom- 
en, and in no other field where wom- 
en are generally employed are the re- 
wards as generous on the whole as they 
are in stenography.” 





Have you begun your January club? 
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The Importance of the Stenographer—I 


(The keys to these plates will be given next month.) 
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The Importance of the Stenographer—Il 
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The Importance of the Stenographer—lIll 
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A MAN may have the most dazzling talents, but if they are scattered upon 

many objects, he will accomplish nothing. Sir Joshua Reynolds used 
to say that a painter should sew up his mouth; that is, he must not shine as 
a talker, if he would shine in his art.— William Mathews. 
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Convention of the National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
Louisville, Ky., December 27-30, 1909 


Federation Officers 


President: 
First Vice-President: 
Second Vice-President: 


Enos Spencer, Louisville, Ky. 
A. D. Wilt, Dayton, Ohio. 
Mary Horner, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Secretary: J. C. Walker, Detroit, Mich. 


Treasurer: 


General Executive Committee 
Managers’ Section: Morton MacCor- 
mac, Chicago (Chairman). 


High School Section: F. E. Lakey, 
Boston. 

Business Section: D. M. Berkey, 
Cleveland. 

Penmanship Section: J. F. Fish, Chi- 
cago. 

Shorthand Section: John R. Gregg, 
Chicago. 


Shorthand Section 
President: F. E. Haymond, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 
Vice-President: 
Joseph, Mo. 
Secretary: 
ing, W. Va. 
Penmanship Section 


C. E. Doner, 


Mrs. E. M. Platt, St. 


J. Walter Ross, Wheel- 


President: Beverly, 


Mass. 


C. A. Faust, Chicago, Ill. 


Vice-President: R. C. Cottrell, Lo- 


gansport, Ind. 
Secretary: 
fayette, Ind. 
Business Section 
C. A. Robertson, Chicago. 
George A. Walks, 


J. H. Bachtenkircher, La- 


President: 

Vice-President: 
Evansville, Ind. 

Secretary: Miss Jacobs, Waterloo, Ia. 

High School Section 

President: A. H. Sproul, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Vice-President: 
mond, Ind. 

Secretary: 
Ill. 


Guy D. Miller, Rich- 
Hazel P. Hazard, Harvey, 


School Managers 
President: G. A. Gruman, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

Vice-President: 
lanta, Ga. 


Secretary: 


A. C. Minter, At- 


P. S. Spangler, Pittsburg. 


Next place of meeting: Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 





FTER the invocation by the Rev. 

Edwin Booth Patterson, the address 
of welcome was delivered by Mayor 
Wm. O. Head of Louisville. Mr. Frank 
C. Nunemacher, president of the Louis- 
ville Board of Trade, also extended a 
greeting to the visitors. The response to 
the address of welcome was made by Mr. 
A. D. Wilt of Dayton, Ohio. 


The President’s Address 

The president, Mr. M. H. Lockyear, 
of Evansville, Ind., delivered a very able 
address in the course of which he said 
that the Federation stands for business, 
educational and social organization, and 
that in each of these provinces it has 
proved its worth and efficiency. Better 
methods, improved systems, new ideas 
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and larger usefulness have resulted from 
the commercial schools. Mr. Lockyear 
said: 

Twenty-five years ago a bookkeeper was re- 
quired to do all of the clerical work that fell 
to the lot of his office. Simplification and sys- 
tem, which are the watchwords of our order, 
have done away with the grinding toil that 
made life a burden for the bookkeeper. 

More than 400,000 pupils attend the various 
commercial schools of the United States at the 
present time. This number is greater than the 
combined attendance at all of the colleges and 
academies of the country. The business school 
will always flourish because it teaches accuracy 
and efficiency. 


President Lockyear made the follow- 


ing recommendations : 


First—That the constitu- 
tion of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion be so amended as to 
relieve the Executive Com- 
mittee of much of its ardu- 
ous work, and that the du- 
ties now devolving upon 
this committee be shared 
by the Advisory Council. 


Second—That the Ad- 
visory Council shall con- 
sist of the president and 
the general secretary of 
the Federation, the presi- 
dents and one member 
from each of the affiliated 
bodies, same to be chosen 
by the incoming president 
for a period of one year. 
It was further recommend- 
ed that a committee be ap- 
pointed to fix the duties of 
the Executive Committee 
and the Advisory Council. 


Third—tThat all advertis- 
ing matter sent out by the 
commercial schools be ex- 
amined by a committee, 
which shall pass on its propriety and endorse 
it in the following language: “The reliability 
of this advertisement is guaranteed by the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers’ Federation.” 


The report of Mr. J. C. Walker, of 
Detroit, secretary of the Federation, 
showed that the organization is not in 
as good a financial condition as it was a 
year ago, but this was accounted for “by 
the fact that the expenses of the body 
have been greater during the past twelve 
months than ever before. The member- 
ship, he said, has shown a very gratify- 
ing increase during the year. 

Mr. C. A. Faust, of Chicago, treasurer 
of the Federation, reported that the re- 





ENos SPENCER 
President, N. C. T. F. 


ceipts during the year beginning Decem- 
ber 30, 1908, amounted to $2,620.75. 
On Tuesday evening Mr. Allen R. 
Foote, president of the Ohio State Board 
of Commerce, delivered an address on 
“The Value of Scientific and Accurate 
Accounting,” which was greatly appre- 
ciated. The keynote of his address was: 
“More failures in the management of 
personal affairs, in the management of 
private business conducted individually 
or by partners or corporations, and more 
losses in the manage- 
ment of public busi- 
ness, are due to the 
lack of scientific and 
accurate accounting 
than to any other 
causes.” 
“Need of Improvements 
One of the strongest 
features of the pro- 
gram was the address 
of Dr. H. M. Rowe on 
“The Need of Im- 
provements in the 
Business Course.” To 
Dr. Rowe had been as- 
signed the thankless 
task of pointing out the 
defects in the present- 
day methods of many commercial 
schools. The topic had been forced upon 
him by the Executive Committee, and, 
like a good soldier in the cause of com- 
mercial education, he put aside his per- 
sonal wishes and performed ably and 
courageously the duty imposed upon him. 
That much of what Dr. Rowe said was 
not welcomed or approved by some of 
those who heard him—especially by some 
of the older members—was to be ex- 
pected; but that he correctly diagnosed 
the chief evils and weaknesses of com- 
mercial schools cannot be successfully 


” 
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refuted. The animated discussion which 
followed his address was confined, un- 
fortunately, to one phase of the subject 
—his condemnation of the claim to ex- 
clusively individual instruction which is 
made by many schools. Dr. Rowe had 
said that “one thing that 
we should do is to cut 
out of our literature 
and out of the plan of 


our instruction forever 

& » this method of teaching 
bs which we know under 
G.A.GRUMAN = the = deceitful name of 
Pres.. Mers.’ Section ? ie : : ; 
‘individual instruction. 


Let us get down to the accepted educa- 
tional basis of class instruction, where 
our students will be put into the grind 
of mental exertion, mental friction and 
continuous, sustained mental effort, and 
relegate individual instruction to its prop- 
er place as a supplemental teaching expe- 
dient.” 

The very nature of the criticisms con- 
tained in Dr. Rowe’s address impelled 
many of the speakers who followed him 
to set forth facts and figures regarding 
the growth of commercial education and 
its possibilities for future development, 
which gave an optimistic tone to the pro- 
ceedings thereafter. We hope that every 
school manager will give Dr. Rowe’s 
remarks a careful perusal when the pro- 
ceedings are published in book form. 
The paper was discussed by R. C. Spen- 
cer, Col. Soulé, J. A. Lyons, Morton 
MacCormac, W. H. Whigam, and oth- 


ers. 


The American School Idea Abroad 
On Wednesday evening Mr. William 
A. Dyer, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Smith Premier Typewriter 
Company, delivered a very interesting 
and instructive address on “The Amer- 
ican Business College and its Product in 


Many Countries.” Mr. Dyer is a pleas- 
ing and effective speaker and his address 
held the attention of the audience from 
beginning to end. It was a privilege to 
listen to such a succinct and yet compre- 
hensive survey of the progress of com- 
mercial education in nearly all the civ- 
ilized countries of the world from one 
who has had opportunities for personal 
study and comparison, and who has, in 
addition, the happy faculty of stating 
his observations and impressions in an 
interesting way. 

At the beginning Mr. Dyer said: 

It has been my fortune to see something in 
other countries than this of the admiration for 
the American business school and the endeavors 
to adopt some of its many good features; and 
perhaps, therefore,Ican bring to you some in- 
formation which will lead you to realize the 
extent of your great work and, as imitation is 
the best form of flattery, the value of it. 

In England, he said, the courses of 
study are longer than here, and he be- 
lieves “that any English business college 
man (and probably many of the leading 
ones have visited us) would say they 
learned less from us in accounting and 
certain other business methods than in 
methods of _ teaching 
shorthand and typewrit- 
ing.” 

After giving a survey 
of the conditions in va- 
rious countries, which 
we regret that limita- 
tions of space will not 
permit us to publish, 
Mr. Dyer concluded his remarks by say- 
ing: 

As a business man who has at times suffered 
from the vexatious annoyance of inefficiently 
prepared graduates, I add my earnest plea to 
you, ladies and gentlemen, who have so much 
to do with our happiness, to use every influence 
—to the good of your pupils as well as the 
business man—to urge your pupils on entering 


your schools to stay longer with you and to 
learn what they do learn thoroughly. 


The address of Mr. Dyer was fol- 
lowed by some remarks by Mr. R. A. 





> 
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Pres., Bus. Section 
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Brubeck under the title, “A Reconstruc- 
tive Suggestion.” The paper was main- 
ly denunciation of dishonest advertising 
on the part of many schools. The next 
number on the program was a paper by 
Mr. W. H. Rankin, Chi- 
cago, on “The Building 
of an Institution,” which 
contained many helpful 
suggestions. Mr. Rankin 
believes shorthand to be 
the greatest stepping- 
stone to success. 
Through it he said, he 
worked up to a salary of $8,500 a year 
in six years. 





HARLAN E. READ 


“ Salesmanship” 

The first feature of the program on 
Thursday morning was a paper on “The 
Teaching of Salesmanship in Commer- 
cial Schools,’ by Mr. Harlan E. Read, 
of Peoria, Ill., which was replete with 
those happy illustrations and turns of 
expression for which Mr. Read is noted. 
Mr. Read pointed out that the course of 
study in commercial schools was an evo- 


lution. He said: 


The public learned first that we could teach 
writing better than it was taught elsewhere. 
It clamored for more and we gave it bookkeep- 
ing. Again it required more and we met the 
requirement with shorthand and _ typewriting. 
Now, like Oliver Twist, it is still asking for 
more, and it is my opinion that what it asks 
for is a course of training that looks far deeper 
into the life of a business man than the keep- 
ing of a record or the writing of a letter, by 
teaching our bookkeepers and stenographers how 
to get the business that makes bookkeeping and 
stenography necessary. 


Proceeding from this, Mr. Read em- 
phasized the fact that “a knowledge of 
simple fundamentals of salesmanship is 
the basic study of business; that it de- 
serves at least one hour a day for fifty 
days at the beginning of the course of 
every student in our schools.” In clinch- 


ing this he said: 

The first argument I wish to advance is that 
a knowledge of the principles of the sale is ab- 
solutely necessary as a basis for the study of 


business letter writing. I do not believe there 
is anybody in this room who can look me in 
the eye and tell me that the way correspond- 
ence is taught to-day is anything but an abso- 
lute, diabolical, mystical and impenetrable joke. 
We teach a few side-considerations as to the 
form of a letter, but we don’t teach a student 
to write real letters. We can’t do it, nor can 
any one else, unless the student has as a base 
of procedure, a knowledge of the principles of a 
sale. There are other letters than “business- 
getting’ ones, but they are not important to the 
real life of a business. They are like the pat- 
tern on a man’s clothes—valuable as an orna- 
ment, but not capable of keeping him from 
freezing to death. The thing that counts in a 
business-getting letter is not form, but warm, 
coursing, thrilling life-blood. And this is sup- 
plied only by the salesmanship element. 


He submitted some figures gathered 
from the business houses in Peoria to 
show that the salesmen far outnumbered 
the stenographers and bookkeepers em- 
ployed by these houses. Mr. Read’s con- 
tention was that the business houses of 
to-day are unwilling to devote several 
months to the preparation of salesmen, 
but that a bookkeeper or stenographer 
with a knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of salesmanship obtained in a 
business school would rapidly gain such 
a knowledge of the particular business in 
which he was engaged as would enable 
him to represent the 
firm as a salesman, thus 
opening up to the grad- 
uates of business schools 
a wider field of oppor- 
tunity. 

In concluding his pa- 
per he summarized what 


he had said as follows: 


First, I believe that salesmanship is the basic 
idea in business. 

Second, I believe it should be taught in com- 
mercial schools for the following reasons: 

1. It is the necessary basis for business let- 
ter writing. 

2. It places the student on the income side 
of the Cash Book, not the Expense side. 

3. It affords an opportunity for instruction 
in business principles that is not negative, as 
in commercial law, but positive. 

4. It can be combined with bookkeeping and 
shorthand to great advantage, as they are 
natural stepping-stones to the salesman’s posi- 
tion. 

5. There are twice as many salesmen as 
bookkeepers and stenographers combined, hence 
the field is important and profitable. 





J. F. Fisn 
Member Ex. Com. 
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The study of Salesmanship, being a prac- 
tical business study, is therefore naturally in 
line with business college policies, and is not a 
“foreign” topic. 


Mr. Read’s paper was discussed by 
Dr. Rowe, Mr. Sherwin Cody, Mr. Min- 
ter, and others. 


Col. Soule’s Address 

In no part of the program of the Fed- 
eration was there more interest displayed 
than in the address de- 
livered Thursday eve- 
ning by Col. George 
Soulé, New Orleans, on 
“The Views and Senti- 
ments of a Pioneer Bus- 
iness Educator of Fifty- 
three Years’ Service.” 
Col. Soulé is now sev- 
enty-six years of age, and, as the ti- 
tle of his paper indicated, he has been 
engaged in commercial school work for 
over half a century. He has always stood 
for the highest and best ideals of com- 
mercial instruction. It was the first time 
that Col. Soulé had attended the Fed- 
eration, and he was constantly surround- 
ed by teachers and school managers who 
wished to pay their respects to him. 

The Colonel has a commanding per- 
sonality. He stands several inches over 
six feet in height; his broad shoulders 
are thrown well back—soldierlike—and 
he is so full of life and vigor that it is 
hard to believe that he is much past the 
half-century mark. He has a fine leon- 
ine head, with a mass of gray hair which 
droops almost over his shoulders, giving 
him a strong resemblance to the late 
Henry Ward Beecher. Col. Soulé is a 
practiced public speaker, and although 
he was suffering from a severe cold, his 
voice was strong, melodious and effec- 
tive. He spoke at considerable length of 
the importance of higher and better 
ideals in business education, and de- 





J]. D. BRUNNER 
Mem. Adv, Council 


nounced with withering sarcasm the ex- 
travagant claims of short-term bookkeep- 
ing and shorthand systems. In doing this 
he read, amid gales of laughter, some 
ludicrous testimonials which paraphrased 
the well-known advertisements of cer- 
tain shorthand authors who have been 
active in the Colonel’s vicinity. 

Col. Soulé declared that there were 
potent evils which menaced the commer- 
cial schools of to-day, among which he 
named “guaranteeing of situation,” “get 
shorthand quick,” “no text-book,” and 
“shorthand in sixty days,” as tactics thor- 
oughly disgraceful. He especially em- 
phasized the fact that the guaranteeing 
of a situation by a business college was 
a dishonorable act and unbusinesslike in 
the extreme. He disparaged what he 
termed “shorthand in a dream” and “jiu- 
jitsu” methods employed by some of the 


present-day commercial colleges. He 
said in part: 
The function of the business school is to 


equip its students for the actual duties of busi- 
ness life, not only as they pertain to accounting, 
finance and commercial office work, but also to 
the financial, legal and ethical management of 
all lines of business. Its curriculum is more 
wisely devised to accomplish this result than 
that of any other class of schools. 


In closing Col. Soulé urged co-opera- 
tion on the part of all 
sections of the Federa- 
tion and admonished his 
colleagues to continue 
their praiseworthy en- 
deavors, saying: “I have 
always followed an 
adage of the Arab which 
says: ‘Do good and 
throw it into the sea; if the fishes do 
not observe it, God will.’” 

Col. Soulé, in the course of his ad- 
dress, deprecated the introduction of 
commercial subjects into high schools. 
He said that the teaching of such sub- 
jects was not in the province of the 





a 
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public school, and that the introduction 
of these subjects in the high school 
weakens, instead of strengthens, the high 
school courses, while at the same time it 
robs the business colleges of the pat- 
ronage that rightfully belongs to them. 
In particular, Col. Soulé condemned the 
public schools that offer a purely super- 
ficial course and are making no effort to 
turn out practical bookkeepers and ste- 
nographers. 


The Future of Business Schools 

In referring to this, Mr. L. L. Wil- 
liams, of Rochester, N. Y., declared em- 
phatically his belief that the 
introduction of commercial sub- 
jects in high schools was bene- 
ficial to the private commercial 
schools ; that the demand for in- 
struction in the commercial sub- 
jects was constantly increasing, 
and that the high schools helped 
to impress upon the public mind 
the value of these studies. So 
long as commercial schools maintained a 
high standard of instruction, their fu- 
ture was secure. 

Mr. Williams’ view was also that of 
Mr. E. E. Gaylord of Beverly, Mass., 
and Mr. J. D. Brunner, of Indianapolis, 
at this point said it was a question of 
faith in ourselves and the value of the 
work we are doing. He made a vigor- 
ous appeal to the convention to go ahead 
with faith and courage, and his enthu- 
siasm and earnestness were electrical in 
their effect. 

Selection of the Place of Meeting 

When the selection of a place of meet- 
ing was reached on the program, one of 
the liveliest fights ever seen at a con- 
vention took place. Invitations were ex- 
tended on behalf of St. Louis, Spokane, 
Milwaukee, Rochester, and Chicago. 
The St. Louis delegation, headed by Mr. 





Morton MAacCormMac 
Chairman, Ex. Com. 


E. H. Fritch, had letters from the gov- 
ernor of the state, the mayor of St. 
Louis, and the commercial association of 
that city, and, in addition, had the orator 
of the St. Louis Commercial Associa- 
tion on hand. 

After the invitations of all the other 
cities were in, Mr. Morton MacCormac 
rose to his feet, and—well, we will quote 


the newspaper report for the rest of it: 

Mr. MacCormac made the speech which landed 
the convention for the Windy City. There was 
little opposition after the Chicago man declared 
that he had heard enough said of the merits 
of Chicago’s “suburbs,” and thought he had 
better say something for his home city. He 
expressed his pleasure in the successful meet- 
ing that is being held here, and de- 
clared that Kentucky was one of the 
grandest .states in the Union and that 
he would be loyal to her until he died 
for the reason that his wife had been 
a Kentucky girl. 

Long applause followed the speech, 
and it was soon evident that the dark 
horse, though entering the game late, 
had won and that Chicago had the 
convention “cinched.” 

The Old Kentucky Dinner 

One of the highest compli- 
ments that can be paid to this 
unique plantation dinner is that it lived 
up to its advertising—which is “going 
some.” It was a delight and a surprise 
and a delectation from the Dixie Blue 
Points to the Fern Creek Cream Cheese, 
and things tasted twice as good because 
they were served by “black mammies” 
wearing picturesque bandanna turbans 
and white kerchiefs. 

The first surprise was the menu card, 
which was cleverly bound so as to look 
like one of the old-time ledgers, with its 
drab canvas covers and brown leather 
corners. Another special feature was 
the singing of plantation melodies be- 
tween courses by a negro chorus. In 
the opinion of the three hundred or more 
members who stayed to enjoy it, the 
“Old Kentucky Dinner” has set a stan- 
dard in entertaining for succeeding con- 


ventions to live up to—if they can! 
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The National Shorthand Teachers’ Association 


WING to the snowstorm, there was 

a small attendance at the opening 
meeting, but the subsequent sessions were 
well attended. The president, Mr. W. 
D. M. Simmons, delivered a very elo- 
quent and inspiring address, taking for 
his keynote the constantly increasing de- 
mands upon shorthand teachers and the 
necessity for advanced methods to cope 


with them. He said: 


There is in our profession an element of duty 
that pales into insignificance the livelihood fea- 
ture. It is the element of responsibility. We 
are responsible to a very great degree for the 
character of the men and the methods by which 
the business of the future shall be transacted. 
I therefore propound the pertinent 
questions to us all as a body: Have 
we as teachers prepared ourselves for 
the great work we have in hand? 
Have we drunk deeply of that fount 
whence we profess to be ableto sat- 
isfy the thirst of those who commit 
themselves to our care? Are we cap- 
able of dispensing the indispensable 
draught to those who appeal to us for 
it? Do we experience the joyful sat- 
isfaction of knowing that every stu- 
dent who goes out from us will suc- 
cessfully and capably perform the 
work to which he is called? And as 
proprietors or managers of business 
colleges, have we carefully considered whether 
the courses of instruction taught in our colleges 
have been prepared for the purpose of getting 
the most money in the shortest time possible, or 
for the purpose of turning out real bookkeepers 
and stenographers, men and women thoroughly 
equipped for business careers? These matters 
are important; indeed, the very foundation of 
our institutions is either strong or weak accord- 
ing to the manner in which we discharge our 
obligation in this matter of preparation, and 
the future of our schools will be prosperous or 
disastrous just as our zeal or indifference is re- 
flected in the products we place in positions of 
responsibility and opportunity. 

Let me say here that I have no ax to grind 
—no books to sell, nor anything of the kind; 
hence, what I shall say in regard to this vital 
subject will be said with no ill-will whatever 
toward, or jealousy of, any person that has 
devoted his time and talents to writing text- 
books for commercial schools or to inventing a 
system of shorthand directed especially at the 
everlasting solution of problems that have vexed 
shorthand teachers from time immemorial. So 
far from detracting from the glory of such an 
author, I would say: God bless the man, be 
he never successful, who is imbued with an 
honest purpose to lessen our labors! And I 
would encourage and inspirit him in his labor 
with all the rainbow of hope I could paint on 
the canvas of my mentality; I would point him 
to that celestial reward that awaits the bene- 





F. E. HAYMOND 
Pres., N.S. T. A. 


factor of mankind; I would cheer him with the 
promise of the hosannas that shall be his when 
he crosses the threshold of success. “Italy lies 
just beyond the Alps,” and it may be that some 
ambitious emancipator of the shorthand teacher 
from his vexations is upon the last lap of his 
dizzy climb and that the fair land of success 
is on the eve of bursting into view, yielding to 
him the joy of consummation and to us a sur- 
cease of trouble. 

Personally, I think that our authors have in 
the main given us good text-books, but I fear 
we school people are so anxious to turn out 
quickly the full-fledged stenographer, that we 
too frequently cut down the course outlined in 
our text-books instead of supplementing it as 
the author intended we should do. In my opin- 
ion, no text-book contains what will fit every 
situation. In the very logic of the case it is 
impossible for an author to contemplate all 
emergencies; no vision is so far-reaching as 
to take in every situation possible. So it is 
“up to” the teacher to see the particular needs 
of the individual student and supply 
them. If the teacher could realize 
what an opportunity this is for the 
exercise of his ingenuity, he would 
welcome the license. 

Too many shorthand and typewrit- 
ing teachers, setting themselves up as 
capable of teaching young men and 
young women how to fill the respon- 
sible positions in offices of business 
men, have never had a minute’s actual 
experience in such offices, and I sus- 
pect that in too many cases teachers 
are so steeped in ignorance of their 
“specialties” that it would be “love's 
labor lost”’ for the apostles of accuracy 
and exactness and precision to go 
among them crying: “Repent, and do the first 
works!”” Such admonitory injunctions would 
fall upon their ears as strange doctrines, and 
they would doubtless “expel from their coasts” 
the missionaries who exhorted them to emerge 
from their wilderness of errors. 


The secretary’s report was next read 
and adopted. The first topic on the pro- 
gram was “To-day’s Conditions in Short- 
hand: Training Students to Meet Them,” 
by. Mrs. E. M. Platt, St.+Joseph, Mo. 
Mrs. Platt’s paper was quite original in 
its plan and subject matter. She pic- 
tured the conditions confronting the 
young man who desired to be a reporter 
fifty years ago, and declared that little 
advancement had been made in provid- 
ing facilities for the proper training of 
expert writers, notwithstanding the great- 
ly increased demand for skilled reporters. 
She urged the establishment of entrance 
examinations and a grading system in 
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business colleges. The paper was dis- 
cussed by Mr. O. E. Beach, Bradford, 
Pa.; Miss Gertrude Hunnicutt, Spokane, 
Wash.; Mr. J. Walter Ross, Wheeling, 
W. Va., and Mr. H. A. Hagar, Chicago. 

Mr. F. E. Granger read a paper on 
“A Practical Method of Teaching the 
Principles of Shorthand by Phono- 
graph.” Mr. Granger believes that even 
the elementary instruction in shorthand 
should be given by means of the phono- 
graph. The paper was discussed by Mr. 
Hagar and Mr. J. D. Creager, Louis- 
ville. Both Mr. Hagar and Mr. Crea- 
ger strongly emphasized the importance 
of reading shorthand so that the 
student may form mental pic- 
tures of the shorthand outlines. 


Beginning Dictation 
On Wednesday morning, Mr. 
M. M. Lain, Indianapolis, Ind., 
read a very interesting and help- 
ful paper on “Matter and Meth- 


ods for Beginning Dictation.” 


In the course of his paper Mr. Lain said: 


All teachers of shorthand will agree with me 
that the great problem in beginning dictation 
is to train the student’s mind and hand to work 
together. We believe that the student should 
be given dictation as soon as he has thoroughly 
mastered the consonants and vowels of his sys- 
tem. We begin with what is called the Busi- 
ness Sentence Method. We require the student 
to write each sentence at least ten times. Many 
of these business sentences are in the form of 
telegrams or telephone messages. This kind of 
matter stimulates the student to greater activ- 
ity in his practice work, for he realizes that he 
is writing the same kind of matter that he will 
get in the more difficult and advanced office dic- 
tation. But let it be understood, from the out- 
set, that the matter and methods in beginning 
dictation must vary according to the wishes and 
conditions of the teacher. 


Shorthand should be taught so that the stu- 
dent may, while learning the art, approach just 
as nearly as possible to the kind of work he or 
she is to do in the actual use of stenography 
as an office amanuensis or as a court reporter. 
In other words, we endeavor to give the stu- 
dent such training that from the day he enters 
school he will be in the atmosphere of office 
methods and business phraseology, and begin 
to do in a very small way what he will be able 
to do afterwards in a larger way. 


One of the first things the teacher discovers 
in the average student when he comes to take 





J. WALTER Ross 
Sec’y.. N.S. T. A. 


dictation, is his inability to hear straight; and 
if there is any one thing that the business man 
complains of more than another, it is that the 
stenographer did not transcribe what was ac- 
tuaily dictated, or that he attempted to change 
the phraseology and destroyed the sense. A stu- 
dent with lack of concentration is very apt not 
to get down just right what was said, and so 
quite early in the dictation work I take a little 
time each day to drill my students in “hearing 
straight.’”’ There are a number of ways in which 
this may be done. For instance, in a class of 
ten or fifteen, I frequently give to a student a 
sentence of a dozen or more words, and ask 
that he repeat it to another, and so on around 
the class, and then let the last one who received 
the message compare it with what was given 
to the first one; and the chances are that the 
similarity in the first and last sentence will 
be—a striking dissimilarity. It seems to me 
that in our shorthand instruction, if we are go- 
ing to make our dictation course practical as 
well as scientific, we ought to start from the 
very first day and teach the student to do that 
which he or she will be required to do in an 
office. 

There has been much controversy 
among shorthand instructors as to 
how much repetition work should be 
given the student in dictation. It is 
undeniable that familiarity with out- 
lines can only be gained by persist- 
ently rewriting and rereading them. 
But it is just as true that repeating 
the same article or the same sentences 
many times becomes monotonous. Mo- 
notony produces mind wandering and 
an inattentive mind is about as recep- 
tive as marble. How to secure the 
repetition and eliminate monotony is 
the problem. 

A resourceful teacher will have 
something new each day. The following are 
some of the methods we have found successful in 
our school: We give the student three or four 
distinctive types of dictation. We require him to 
take the jerky, halting style, as well as the 
smooth, even style. We require him to make in- 
terlineations, strike-outs, and revisions in his 
notes and read back frequently. We require him 
to date his notebook so that he may turn back to 
cold notes and read what he wrote the previous 
week. This method, we find, cultivates accuracy 
in execution, and also teaches the student to keep 
his notes in a systematic way so that he may 
readily refer to them. Once a week the stu- 
dents exchange tablets, thus giving them an 
opportunity to read other notes than their 
own. We also collect notes of practice matter 
written at a good rate of speed, and post the 
best notes on a bulletin board. 


Mr. Lain’s paper was discussed by Mr. 
Hagar and Miss Van Sant. Mr. Hagar 
spoke of the importance of teaching the 
student to hear and to remember cor- 
rectly. Miss Van Sant said that noth- 
ing but the best English should be dic- 
tated, and recommended model business 
letters. 

(To be concluded next month.) 
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The High School Commercial Teachers’ Association 


(Report furnished by Harry C. 


HE High School Section was easily 
the most magnetic department of 
Old-time 
and 


the Louisville convention. 


l‘ederation-goers, whose hearts 
memberships belonged in other branch- 
es of the assembly, wandered in among 
the High School teachers to tarry longer 
than had been planned and to take a 
helpful part in the various discussions. 
President Lakey had far out-distanced 
his predecessors in campaigning for 
membership; despite a marked decrease 
in the general attendance, the 
the register in the High School 
Section showed an increase of 
30% over any previous meeting. 
In arranging the program, the 
Executive Committee had made 
a successful effort to steer clear 
of the shrine of abstract ideals 
and worship “the god of things 
as they are.” Only one number 
of the program failed to materialize 
exactly as scheduled, while two of the 
speakers, in manifestation of interest 
and loyalty, arrived at the eleventh 
hour, read their papers, and departed on 
the next train. The papers and discus- 
sions throughout were remarkably con- 
crete. Dictation material for advanced 
shorthand work was _ presented in 
graded installments, criticised and sup- 
plemented; the Section, acting upon a 
detailed report from its Committee on 
Course of Study, went on record in fa- 
vor of the four-year plan; and the ini- 
tiative was taken toward developing a 
new style of language or literature to be 
known as Business or Conversational 
English. 

The President’s address on the topic, 
“Hindrances in High School Work,” 


4s 


_ F. E. LAKry 
Member Ex. Com. 





Spillman. Milwaukee. Wis.) 


was a very thorough consideration of 
the question of retardation in the grades 
and in high school, compiled by Dr. L. 
P. Ayres of New York City. A great 
many of the facts brought out in Mr. 
Lakey’s address were evidently new to 
many of those present and furnished 
food for serious thought. 

In discussing the remedies for the 
situation, Mr. Lakey advocated compul- 
sory attendance through the eighth 
grade, which is now the rule in only 

thirty out of thirty-nine states, 

and suggested such improve- 
ments as flexible grading (one- 
half year promotions); special 
classes for where 
necessary ; transfers; promotion 
with the idea of promoting the 
largest percentage possible, in- 
stead of the smallest; and better 
records, leading to correct un- 
derstanding of such important facts as 
what percentage of those who enter the 
first grade eventually complete the gram- 
at what point the 
He concluded 


foreigners 


mar school course, 
dropping out occurs, etc. 
by saying: 

The psychological effect of retardation is 
serious. Some pupils fail repeatedly. They 
are trained in failure. Such children are al- 
ways “it” in games. Yet success is necessary 
in every human being. Habits of success 
must supersede the present habits of failure. 


Mr. Edward G. Howe, Englewood 


High School, Chicago, read a_ paper 
on “Commercial Geography in High 


Schools,” which indicated a broad knowl- 
edge of the subject and careful prep- 
aration. Mr. Howe's plan is to give to 
his pupils a clear perspective of the 
world’s affairs, with special reference 
to its markets, materials and processes 


of manufacture. He employs labora- 
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tory methods extensively in his teaching. 

One of the most interesting and val- 
uable features of the program was a 
paper delivered by Mr. C. M. Copeland, 
of the School of Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Ohio, on “College Entrance 
Credits in Commercial Subjects.” Mr. 
Copeland was commissioned by the Sec- 
tion at the Indianapolis meeting to make 
a careful investigation into the rating 
given by colleges and universities to 
commercial work, and his paper was in- 
tended as a report upon the situation as 
he found it. His compilation of statis- 
tics showed that at least fourteen of 
the leading state universities are 
giving more or less credit for 
commercial work done in high 
schools, and that many of the 
other higher institutions in the 
ultra-conservative class have the 
matter under favorable consid- 
eration. Mr. Copeland believes 
that the situation is highly en- 
couraging and that commercial 
departments are no longer merely hos- 
pital wards for the high school. “Any 
state that permits its high schools to 
maintain a four-year commercial course,” 
concluded the speaker, “must, in effect, 
recommend such course, and cannot, 
therefore, close the door of the univer- 
sity to any boy or girl who, having spent 
four years in the high school, finds it 
possible to continue his work at the 
university.” 

Following Mr. Copeland’s paper and 
in a measure relating to it, was the re- 
port of the Committee on Course of 
Study, submitted by its chairman, Col. 
J. T. Gaines, of the Commercial High 
School, Louisville. It had been the prov- 
ince of this committee to inquire into 
the commercial courses of the leading 
high schools of the country to ascer- 





HazkEL HAZARD 
Sec'y.. H. S. Section 


tain how much time is being given to 
such courses and what subjects are em- 
ployed. Mr. Gaines said that his infor- 
mation indicated that in one hundred 
schools answering him on the subject, 
about 20% of the matriculation was com- 
mercial and that 75% of such depart- 
ments were conducted on the four-year 
The committee accordingly rec- 
four-year course, and 


plan. 
ommended the 
this recommendation was promptly ac- 
cepted by the Section. 
arrangement of course with reference 
to what extent and where the various 
subjects should be introduced, was re- 
manded back to the committee 
for further consideration, and 
the incoming vice-president was 
instructed to tabulate the in- 
formation now in the hands of 
the committee. 

The paper contributed by Mr. 
S. A. Moran, of the Ann Arbor 
High School, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
on “Dictation Material for Ad- 
vanced Students,” was one of the “meat- 
iest’” on the program. He said that the 
dictation practice should aim to accom- 
plish five distinct ends: 

First—Enlarging the pupil's knowledge of, 
and ability to use, English words. 

Second—Increasing the student’s shorthand 
vocabulary. 

Third—Cultivating a clear and concise style 
of expression. 

Fourth—tTraining him in the best business 
usages. 

Fifth—Having the student drill frequently 
on material which will have a tendency to 
inculcate in him right ideas of business ethics 
and at the same time stimulate his ambition 
and urge him to make the very most possi- 


ble of the many opportunities which his posi- 
tion as stenographer gives him. 


The question of 





The subject, “Commercial English for 
High Schools,” was admirably present- 
ed by Mr. Harvey A. Samel, of the 
Wendell Phillips High School, Chicago. 
His paper, in addition to being praise- 
worthy on its own account, produced the 


most animated and fruitful discussion 
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f the session. It was clearly the opin- 
ion of the teachers present, voiced by 
\Ir. Templeton, of Harvey, IIl., that the 
[English given in the last year of the 
high school course should be more prac- 
tical, containing, perhaps, certain fea- 
tures of letter writing and vocabulary 
work. Mr. Sherwin Cody said there 
is a crying need for a style and a vo- 
cabulary that will produce expression 
suited to the present day. “I appreciate 
as much as any one can,” said Mr. Cody, 
of reading our literary mas- 
ters as a groundwork for expression, 
but what we need in our business life 
to-day is ‘an English that will do 
things,’ and I know of no better 
way to acquire such English than 
by studying high-class advertis- 
ing literature.” 

Mr. S. R. Hoover, Vice-Prin- 
cipal of the High School of 
Commerce, Cleveland, concluded 
the program with an exceptional- 
ly scholarly paper on “A National Uni- 
versity of Commerce.” He pointed to 
the fact that to the three original pro- 
fessions—legal, clerical and medical— 
have come numerous additions, special- 
ties such as engineering, agriculture, ac- 
counting, journalism, athletics, etc., and 
then went on to say: 


“the value 


S. BR. 


One class in the busy hive of industry has 
not risen to the dignity of a profession. The 
boy who looks toward a mercantile career 
may still begin by sleeping under the coun- 
ter, and gathers his knowledge of the busi- 
ness bit by bit, sometimes through his pow- 
ers of observation, picking up errors along 
with excellences, more often still by rubbing 
off cuticle against the rough corners of ex- 
perience. Ineffectual efforts to ameliorate 
this condition have produced the business 
school, the commercial course in some high 
schools, and here and there a grudgingly 
admitted course in a college. 


He said, however, that the day is at 
last at hand when the business man may 
expect to employ trained assistants 
without being under the necessity of de- 





HooveR 


voting years of his own time to sup- 
plementing the work of the schools. 


To supply this kind of preparation in such 
a manner as will maintain the dignity of the 
students whose interests are concerned, while 
every reasonable demand of business is sup- 
plied, comes the call for an institution rank- 
ing with the best of universities in any land 
in the character of its equipment, courses of 
study, buildings, and teaching force, wherein 
the dominant note shall be commerce... . 
In many lines of study the UNIVERSITY OF CoM- 
MERCE would be the pioneer, and many sub- 
jects would open the way for such text-books 
as have never yet been written. 


The proposed school should not be 


patterned after some European model: 


Let the UNIVERSITY OF COMMERCE be a dis- 
tinctively American institution. There is 
nothing like it under the sun, and it should 
be like nothing that has gone before. It 
will enter into no competition with the 
private business schools. It will have 
nothing in common with them. Their 
field remains open because there will 
always be many whose time limit will 
admit of no more preparation than can 
be crowded into the shortest possible 
course. 


The election of officers closed 
one of the most successful ses- 
sions in the history of the High 
School section. 





The Substitute 


Only a substitute she was— 
The very simple kind. 

He said he spoke quite rapidly, 
She said she didn’t mind. 

He grasped a letter from the pile 
And started in to quote, 

“Yr fav o’ senth du cevd w’ hanks.” 
One little mark she wrote; 

A size, a brand, some mumbled words, 
With now and then a name, 

A few explosives, more or less, 
And then “Yours truly” came. 

“Got it?” he said, “I am all through. 
You got it all down yet?” 

“Got it!” she cried, with gasping breath, 
“T’ve got it yet to get!” 

—Livia Ione Young. 
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Hints avd Helps 
Sor the Student 


By Lilian M. Belfield, 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


to whom all communications for this 


department should be addressed. 





The New Plates 


O many teachers, learners and ad- 
vanced writers have expressed a de- 
sire to have the supplementary exercises 
on the lessons continued throughout the 
year, that we are starting in this number 
a second series in which four lessons are 
covered in one full-sized plate. Al- 
though, of course, this limited space does 
not provide a very extensive drill on 
each lesson, we believe that if the plates 
are used in conjunction with the addi- 
tional exercises given herewith in ord- 
inary type, the conscientious student 
will be provided with plenty of material 
for study and practice. 

These additional exercises in ordinary 
print are in reality the keys to the series 
of lesson plates which began in the Sep- 
tember issue of the present volume and 
which were concluded only last month. 
The keys to the first eight plates appear 
herewith, and the others will follow from 
month to month; also, the keys to the 
new plates will in future appear a month 
after the publication of the plate. 


Exercise on Lesson I 
(See plate in September issue.) 

worps: Emery, tyranny, cricket, enigma, 
hamlet, irrigate, tarry, emit, arcade, teakettle, 
agate, Helen, needy, technique, dilemma, rally, 
delta, helmet, amity, Emmet, tannin, legatee, 
animate, Allen, ragged, glean, medal, drama, 
liquor, decade, limit, Gaelic, Hague, clarinet, 
melt, hatrack, Natalie, hatred, Neal. 

SENTENCES: Henry may need the gimlet. Dan 
met Maggie in Madrid. The tree in the crack 
will decay. Etta would not meet him in the 
gale. Emma made her a tea caddy. The team 
cannot drag the rickety dray. Well, I can greet 
him. Madeira will regale him. Clad in green 
linen, Amy met her at the arena. Ellen Terry 
would not nickname the lad. Take the eclair. 


Exercise on Lesson II 


(See plate in September issue.) 

worps: Freshet, frill, affray, flinch, flannel, 
flay, flicker, baffle, Flemish, film, valid, pitch, 
panel, penny, pamper, beetle, bat, balmy, fiddle, 
fennel, feign, ranch, famish, female, fishy, fatal, 
elfish, chatelaine, chip, vanity, caliph, tablet, 
each, javelin, pledge, Jimmy, edge, shark, shale, 
jelly, chilblain, breed, giraffe, Jamie, blench, 
barricade, pygmy, beaver, palate, agile, heaped, 
ripped, brigade. 

SENTENCES: I shall not let the change be 
made. Please ship the frame for Mr. Pate. 
The agile cat leaped at the chicken. The heavy 
van came for the beer. The dipper fell in the 
well from the bench. The letter will please the 
aged beadle. He dipped the bread in the rich 
gravy for the kitty. The villain cannot cheat 
the grave. A bat had a nap in the apple tree, 
but fell in the trap. If you ever get it back 
from her, please let me have it bound. 


Exercise on Lesson III 


(See plate in September issue.) 


WORDS : Bopple, Yucca,  wolfish, tonic, 
grotto, bootee. Aurora, prop, homonym, huffy, 
lockup, moquetie, gruff, fogy, core, yaw, yoke- 
mate, halo, foothill, foray, muddy, witchery, 
goatee, blotch, hoodoo, johnny-cake, croak, gall, 
galore, brocade, groove, palmetto, moonbeam, 
vote, hotch, urban, bonnet, Ghetto, haddock, 
Coney, mawl, alamode, furry, Raleigh, shoddy, 
brood, lull. 

SENTENCES: We will follow the rogue. Pau- 
line bought a hot waffle, which she ate alone. 
Will you put a wick in the lamp? Mona will 
get Mr. Walsh to haul the load. Mr. Weber 
will play the flute abroad for a year. The 
tramp took the booty. He walked off in a 
hurry. The lily will droop if it cannot have 
rain. Bobby rowed the boat to the shore. He 
took her home in a wheelbarrow. Wait for me. 


Exercise on Lesson IV 
(See plate in September issue.) 


WworDs: Spare, spoon, spruce, sprain, sponsor, 
saffron, safety, two-faced, coffees, crisp, capsule, 


sylvan, sieve, heaves, vast, save, scoop, scan, 
silica, scallop, sacrilege, sickle, casks, jugs, Saga, 
curse, seraph, Sarah, stab, eraser, spasm, sal- 


low, series, salute, silly, salad, slim, since, lac- 
erate, annuls, settees, Seine, acid, brains, 
Sachem, seedy, abhorrence, Rufus, satchel, gro- 
tesque, Ithaca, throstle, Thorp, Agatha, hustle, 
soften. 

SENTENCES: Frank played such roguish 
pranks in those days. The soda which they 
drank at the drug store was full of sweet cream. 
Sam fell from the saddle through the trestle. 
At the hospital he had severe pains in his chest, 
but the doctor said he would save him from 
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death. He would not sell his soul for a mess Exercise on Lesson VIII 
of pottage. Mr. Theodore Riggs will locate his 


business in your city before spring because of 
changes in the office here. I loathe a thief. 


Exercise on Lesson V 


(See plate in September issue.) 

WoRDS: Ewers, Hugh, Hugo, Eula, pew, 
whew, ado, adieu, spouse, foul, shroud, slouch, 
blouse, vouch, coins, spoils, tin foil, Lloyd, cha- 
teau, blithe, splice, dines, Weitz, wily, Cyrus, 
Levi, climb, linotype, Hallowe’en, Sheol, Joel, 
Lionel, kyanite, viaduct, cyanite, anemia, dah- 
lia, Acadian, Elyria, Vivian, Assyrians, Zaner- 
ian, Hesperian, Adrian, maniac, Aeneas, Utopian, 
Olean, permeate, Borealis. 


SENTENCES: The boy raised his eyes in mute 
appeal. What is the price of your choice, nice, 
ripe fruit? If you decide to use those tiles in 
your new fireplace, please wire us. How do 
you like the light which we now have? The 
boy took an anodyne from the vial for the sty 
on his eye. That is a showy hat for-such a 
snowy day. My client is not to sign that paper. 
The wily chaps stole a slice of choice cheese 
from Mr. Fowler, but he thought the mice took it. 


Exercise on Lesson VI 


(See plate in September issue.) 


worps: Skeleton, platen, denizen, shanty, re- 
lent, scanty, hastened, ruined, leaned, rained, 
indite, sent, Roland, antler, Leander, tendril, 
Satan, Sedan, Aladdin, dental, oleander, facto- 
tum, defines, defiance, divergence, magenta, 
tentative, stringent, divinity, Octavia, jessa- 
mine, Carmen, lemonade, criminate, fresh- 
man, crudity, Solomon, caresses, crises, al- 
lowed, alighted, allied. 


SENTENCES: You should train your memory 
to retain many sentences at a time. It is our 
divine duty to do good to mankind. In due 
course the client denied the details of such an 
accusation. What to do at any time to meet 
the demands of that contingency was difficult to 
decide. The fugitive, though a devout and a 
genteel Jew, was sentenced to death because he 
defrauded and assassinated the dependent Gen- 
tile. Such a lack of diligence and devotion in 
the study is ominous of defeat. 


Exercise on Lesson VII 


(See plate in October issue.) 


SENTENCES: The principal will prepare dupli- 
cate copies of the different letters which the in- 
dividual pupils gave him for publication. You 
will find that Messrs. Temple & Lowden keep a 
stock of goods whose quality is beyond question. 
I consider it a privilege to report that our pol- 
icy has so far met with a degree of success 
which gives us great hope for the future of this 
work. I would regard it as a personal favor if 
you could mail me a full record of such points 
as were brought up in the important railroad 
bill which Judge Rand said he had gone to the 
State capital to help put through the House. 
My employer will remit for that entire balance 
before long, unless you want the firm to send a 
check immediately for a small part of the bill. 
We had a long argument with the other railway 
company about that particular freight claim. 
The jury at length gave the doctor his liberty. 
I have a very poor opinion of the value of such 
business methods. 


(See plate in October issue.) 

WORDS AND PHRASES: Follower, believer, glad- 
der, outer, pointed, objected, succeeded, mort- 
gaged, remembered, to us, call upon you, in 
future, as stated, I stated, as you may desire, 
in our opinion, to send him, for instance, of all 
and every, it should be, on such goods, on all 
occasions, for this matter, at this end, along 
that line, to remark, to profit, to report, to 
which your letter refers, as fast as, as rapidly 
as, I have not been, had been considered, we 
cannot see, if you find, spirit of the party, rent 
of the house, difficulty of the problem, purchase 
of the property, speaker after speaker, point af- 
ter point, able to see, I have to say, I want to 
know, upon my, send me, seems to be, I don’t 
remember, I do not wish. 

SENTENCES: My dear Friend: Your kind fa- 
vor in reply to mine of the 7th inst. is at hand 
to-day, and in reference to the matter about 
which you write, will say I do not know a thing, 
or, at least, but very little about the details of 
the case in question, and therefore, with all 
due regard to you, I must respectfully ask that 
my name be not mentioned in the matter. The 
arrangement of the book in accordance with 
the suggestions of your letter will be finished 
by the end of the week, at which time, and for 
the first time within the history of the firm, a 
new feed press will be purchased. He seems to 
be indifferent as regards the significance of the 
report. The vowels in these words are all 
strong. 


Sermonettes 


You can better afford to stop now for 
a review and make absolutely sure of all 
the ground you have been over, than you 
can afford to go on without a perfect 
mastery of the fundamentals. Never be 
ashamed to acknowledge the necessity 
of a review. 


* * * 


Watch your manner of writing con- 
nected matter, and see that there is no 
loss of motion in going from one outline 
to the next. This is an exceedingly im- 
portant point in developing speed, and 
if you find that out now—and master it 
—you will not have to spend valuable 
time later on in weeding out a bad habit. 
Directness, compactness, conservation of 
energy, are all of vital importance in 
writing shorthand ; leave the preliminary 
air flourishes to the longhand penman- 
ship experts. 
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Supplementary Lesson Drills 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Supplementary Lesson Drills 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 





Plate V Plate VI 
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By Rupert P. SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New York, to whom all communications for this de- 
partment should be addressed. 


About the Contests 


HE typewriting contests are arous- 

ing a great deal of interest. In 
spite of the fact that the December con- 
test came during the holidays, when most 
of the schools are closed and when in- 
terest was centered on Christmas fes- 
tivities, a great many found time to 
send in papers. 

We want to ask contestants to read 
once more, very carefully, the rules 
governing the contest given in the De- 
cember number of the Gregg Writer. 
The conditions do not seem to have been 
understood by all. For example, some 
papers submitted this month were writ- 
ten single space—and, of course, had 
to be thrown out. Another requirement 
is the use of legal cap paper—that is, 
sheets 8% by 13 inches. This rule was 
not observed by some. Others did not 
have their papers properly signed. We 
want to make the contests as free from 
red tape and formality as possible, and 
to open them to the greatest possible 
number of operators, but uniformity and 
authenticity are, of course, absolutely 
essential. 

In order to get the papers in as early 





in the month as possible and avoid delay 
in writing in for entry blanks, we have 
concluded to change the conditions men- 


tioned in Rule 8, which reads: “Con- 
testants must fill out and send in an 
entry blank with their papers. Blanks 


will be furnished free on application 
to the editor.” It will not now be nec- 
essary to send in an entry blank with 
the papers. Just send in the corrected 
papers, with the total number of words 
and corrections given in figures. We 
will at once forward entry blanks upon 
receipt of the test papers, so that con- 
testants may have them ready for the 
next test. Be sure that your papers con- 
tain your name and address, and that 
the witness to the contest signs this dec- 
laration: “The foregoing typewriting 
test was written under the conditions 
mentioned in the December, 1909, Gregg 
Writer.” 


A Word as to Accuracy 
Until accuracy is a matter of habit, 
you must reduce speed somewhat—that 
is, write within your speed. But this 
fact must be remembered also in work- 
ing for accuracy: that habit is a most 
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powerful influence for either good or 
bad, and that if you write at a certain 
speed it will soon become a fixed habit; 
you will get into a “gait” that will be 
hard to get out of. This danger can 
be removed by doing some work every 
day to accelerate speed. Put on pres- 
sure for a little while, but not to such 
an extent as to make you lose control 
of your nerves. It is easy to go from 
one extreme to another—that is, by try- 
ing to write too rapidly, or by being too 
deliberate. 

The influence of habit on accuracy is 
also very important. You have prob- 
ably noticed in your practice that you 
will often write for a considerable 
stretch without once striking a wrong 
key, and that this gives you a sense of 
buoyancy, confidence, and comfort that 
makes accuracy easy and materially in- 
creases your speed. You are carried 
along by the exhilaration of doing per- 
fect work. On the other hand, if you 
strike a wrong key, you will probably 
make a series of mistakes right after it. 
The operator who is constantly reach- 
ing for the eraser has acquired the: habit 
of inaccuracy—unconsciously, perhaps, 
but none the less thoroughly. It is al- 
most impossible to break a habit that 
is once thoroughly fixed. The lesson 
to be drawn from this is, that the habit 
of accuracy, when once thoroughly es- 
tablished, is yours for all time and is 
therefore a permanent investment. Just 
remember that the penalty for an error 
is five words. You not only lose the 
word you wrote incorrectly, but four 
of the correct ones also are deducted 
in the bargain. How this works out 
was forcefully illustrated in the Busi- 
ness Show contests—some of the writ- 
ers finished with fewer words than 
they started with! 


This month the list of fifty-word-per- 
minute operators is given. 

We shall not publish a list of those 
contestants whose net speed falls below 
fifty words per minute; but those who 
fall below this point may submit their 
papers for criticism and advice, which 
we shall be very glad to give. We want 
this department to be of help to all, and 
want you to feel free to write to the 
editor about any of your typewriting or 
transcribing problems. 





Operators Classified 


(See December number for classes A, B, 
Cc, D.) 





CLASS E—with records of 50 to 60 

words per minute: 
i, SI nd cnt ado ct obeenneeaecesooee 
es okt cccdcedeticddscesnneoeconeee 
Ce cc cccescecccucesssuenssnces 58 
Be Ev ccccuedeeseceecoseeeoanees 57 
Ree BE, TER sc oc cceccecccescaseoese 57 
SS REE nc cccevcéconeceeccaseneoeoes 56 
Be, BEN cccccccccceccoseesocceses 56 
EET TTT Te TTT Te TT 56 
EO PPP CTTTCTOTCT TT ere 55 
TDD i cacnenkestaeeseneceeenesuenecnnes 55 
Weewoemee A. Bpmethe. ...ccccccccscccccsecececs 55 
De , BESO sc ccceccceccccusesecsesseees 55 
Ne Ns i eivcde cee een tees enaeenenems 55 
oo PTC PTTTTTeTTTT TT TTT 
PE CR vccadsnencekenseenveeesweue 
er ee 53 
EE OR ccccensacesveceocesenen 53 
POSS BE, TBGNOE occ ccccccceseesecceseees 52 
Tes che ce hene Renee eeneenKee 52 
tt dD. <cenenadceseteedeneeeneenes 50 
50 


E. Myerson 


Typewriter Surprises the Japs 

The Honorary Commercial Commis- 
sion of Japan, which recently visited this 
country, evinced great interest in the 
Japanese or Katakana Remington, and 
several of the members left orders for 
the machine. The Remington with 
Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attach- 
ment likewise found an enthusiastic pur- 
chaser in the chairman of the Commis- 
sion, the famous Baron Eichi Shibusawa, 
commonly known as the J. Pierrepont 
Morgan of Japan. 
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The Copy for January Contest 


(From John Ruskin’s Lecture on ““Work,” taken from 


Crowell & Co., 


That law, I say, is the proper basis 
of distinction between rich and poor. 
But there is also a false basis of dis- 
tinction; namely, the power held over 
those who are earning wealth by those 
who already possess it, and only use it 
to gain more. There will be always a 
number of men who would fain set 
themselves to the accumulation of wealth 
as the sole object of their lives. Neces- 
sarily, that class of men is an unedu- 
cated class, inferior in intellect, and 
more or less cowardly. It is physically 
impossible for a well-educated, intel- 
lectual, or brave man to make money 
the chief object of his thoughts; just 
as it is for him to make his dinner the 
principal object of them. All healthy 
people like their dinners, but their din- 
ner is not the main object of their lives. 
So all healthy-minded people like making 
money—ought to like it, and to enjoy 
the sensation of winning it; but the main 
object of their life is not money; it is 
something better than money. A good 
soldier, for instance, mainly wishes to do 
his fighting well. He is glad of his pay— 
very properly so, and justly grumbles 
when you keep him ten years without 
it—still, his main notion of life is to 
win battles, not to be paid for winning 
them. So of clergymen. They like 
pew-rents, and baptismal fees, of course; 
but yet, if they are brave and well-edu- 
cated, the pew-rent is not the sole ob- 
ject of their lives, and the baptismal fee 
is not the sole purpose of the baptism; 
the clergyman’s object is essentially to 
baptize and preach, not to be paid for 
preaching. So of doctors. They like 
fees, no doubt — ought to like them; 
yet if they are brave and well-edu- 


“The Crown of Wild Oiive,’’ published by Thomas Y. 


New York.) 


cated, the entire object of their lives 
is not fees. They, on the whole, desire 
to cure the sick; and,—if they are good 
doctors, and the choice were fairly put 
to them,—would rather cure their pa- 
tient and lose their fee, than kill him, 
and get it. And so with all other brave 
and rightly trained men; their work is 
first, their fee second—very important 
always, but still second. But in every 
nation, as I said, there are a vast class 
who are ill-educated, cowardly, and 
more or less stupid. And with these 
people, just as certainly the fee is first, 
and the work second, as with brave peo- 
ple the work is first and the fee second. 
And this is no small distinction. It is 
between life and death in a man, be- 
tween heaven and hell for him. You 
cannot serve two masters;—you must 
serve one or other. If your work is 
first with you, and your fee second, 
work is your master, and the lord of 
work, who is God. But if your fee is 
first with you, and your work second, 
fee is your master, and the lord of fee, 
who is the Devil; and not only the 
Devil, but the lowest of devils—the 
“least erected fiend that fell.” So 
there you have it in brief terms; Work 
first— you are God’s servants; Fee first 
—you are the Fiend’s. And it makes 
a difference, now and ever, believe me, 
whether you serve Him who has on His 
vesture and thigh written, “King of 
Kings,” and whose service is perfect 
freedom; or him on whose vesture and 
thigh the name is written, “Slave of 
Slaves,” and whose service is perfect 
slavery. 

However, in every nation there are, 
and must always be, a certain number 
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of these Fiend’s servants, who have it 
principally for the object of their lives 
to make money. They are always, as 
I said, more or less stupid, and cannot 
conceive of anything else so nice as 
money. Stupidity is always the basis 
of the Judas bargain. We do great in- 
justice to Iscariot, in thinking him wick- 
ed above all common wickedness. He 
was only a common money-lover, and, 
like all money-lovers, did not under- 
stand Christ ;—could not make out the 
worth of him, or meaning of him. He 
never thought He would be killed. He 
was horror-struck when he found that 
Christ would be killed; threw his money 
away instantly, and hanged himself. 
How many of our present money-seek- 
ers, think you, would have the grace to 
hang themselves, whoever was killed? 
But Judas was a common, selfish, mud- 
dle-headed, pilfering fellow; his hand 
always in the bag of the poor, not car- 
ing for them. Helpless to understand 
Christ, yet believed in Him, much more 
than most of us do; had seen Him do 
miracles, thought He was quite strong 
enough to shift for Himself, and he, 


Judas, might as well make his own little 
bye-perquisites out of the affair. Christ 
would come out of it well enough, and 
he have his thirty pieces. Now, that is 
the money-seeker’s idea, all over the 
world. He doesn’t hate Christ, but can’t 
understand Him—doesn’t care for Him 
—sees no good in that benevolent busi- 
ness; makes his own little job out of it 
at all events, come what will. And 
thus, out of every mass of men, you 
have a certain number of bagmen—your 
“fee-first” men, whose main object is to 
make money. And they do make it— 
make it in all sorts of unfair ways, 
chiefly by the weight and force of money 
itself, or what is called the power of 
capital; that is to say, the power which 
money, once obtained, has over the labor 
of the poor, so that the capitalist can 
take all its produce to himself, except the 
laborer’s food. That is the modern Ju- 
das’s way of “carrying the bag,” and 
“bearing what is put therein.” 

Nay, but (it is asked) how is that an 
unfair advantage? Has not the man 
who has worked for the money a right 
to use it as he best can? 


(1000 words) 





An Interview with Mr. Blaisdell 


By Rupert P. SoRelle 


I had an opportunity of seeing the 
famous typewriter operator, Mr. H. Otis 
Blaisdell, work under unusual condi- 
tions the other day—in a private dem- 
onstration to let me see at close range 
how he did it, so that I might tell it to 


others. The thing that strikes you first 
about Mr. Blaisdell is his wonderful 
poise. Though his actions and speech 


indicate that he is of the nervous, high- 
strung temperament of the quick-think- 
er, he has curbed and controlled his 


nerves until they are perfect servants 
of his will. As he handles the typewriter 
you feel instinctively that he is the mas- 
ter of his instrument; every working 
part of the typewriter is as responsive 
to his will as if it were a part of his 
being. Every one of his movements is 
definite, and timed to the fraction of a 
second to connect with the next neces- 
sary movement to make the operation 
of his typewriter continuous. The pa- 
per is slipped into the machine and is 
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removed at the end of the page with a 
speed the eye can hardly follow, but 
with the utmost precision. No turn- 
ing back of paper is necessary; when it 
goes into the machine, it is ready for 
business, and the cylinder no sooner 
brings the paper in position than the 
sharp contact of type sends the carriage 
gliding swiftly on its way. He seems 
to know intuitively when the end of a 
line is reached, and with an incredibly 
swift movement, the carriage is slipped 
back to the starting-point. So perfect 
is this movement that there is no per- 
ceptible break in the patter of the flying 
type bars. So accurately meas- 
ured is the energy required to 
send the carriage back, that it 
reaches the stop without noise 
or jar. Every mechanical fea- 
ture of the machine responds to 
his touch with magical prompt- 
ness. Turning the leaves of the 
book from which he was copy- 
ing was another illustration of the mar- 
velous conservation of energy and time 
that held my attention. The back of the 
book was bent so that the leaves lay 
flat; a deft wave of the hand, seemingly, 
turned the page—and only one! 

Perfect as are the movements already 
mentioned, the very acme of beauty in 
typewriter operation is revealed in Mr. 
Blaisdell’s finger action. His hands rest 
over the keyboard in an ideal position, 
and the energy is delivered to the keys 
with the minimum of effort. 

He wrote for fifteen minutes at ap- 
proximately 100 words a minute, and 
when the matter was checked up, it 
evolved that only eight times had those 
swiftly-moving fingers failed to obey the 
guiding power! Only eight strokes out 
of seventy-five hundred departed from 
the ideal—one-ninth of one per cent; 


H. Oris 





BLAISDELL 


Why, even sterling silver is marked .998 
pure, instead of 1000! 

“Mr. Blaisdell,” I said, “there are 
thousands of ambitious young operators 
all over the country who would like to 
know how you reached such perfection 
in typewriting technique. Will you tell 
me something about it?” 

He laughed, and said: “The teach- 
ers have been showing them how to do 
it ever since touch typewriting was in- 
vented; the trouble is that only a few 
are willing to pay the price.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Why, the hard work, the infinite 
patience to work out details, to 
cut off wasted effort here and 
there, and to study, td spend 
two months of earnest work, if 
necessary, in thoroughly master- 
ing the putting of the paper in 
the machine.” 

“Don’t you think natural abil- 
ity has a great deal to do with 
it—that is, in reaching such high speed 
as Miss Fritz and you and Mr. Trefzger 
have reached?” 

“It unquestionably has, but I am in- 
clined to think as Edison does about 
genius, that it is ‘ten per cent inspira- 
tion, and ninety per cent perspiration.’ 
Ambition and tenacity of purpose have 
a great deal to do with it.” 

“Do you think the speed of the most 
prominent operators can be increased 
appreciably ?” 

“It is my belief that it is hardly pos- 
sible, so far as actual quickness of the 
fingers is concerned, to increase the 
speed very much. I think the fastest 
operators have about reached their limit 
along that line. They have equaled the 
performance of the most skilled pianists 
in point of rapidity of execution, and 
you know, of course, that far greater 
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energy is required to operate the type- 
writer than the piano.” 

“How will the speed be increased, 
then ?” 

“By the elimination of hesitancy— 
hesitation in using rapidly the mechan- 
ical features of the machine, such as 
inserting paper, throwing back the car- 
riage, and so on—which count for so 
much in a long test, or even in a short 
one, for that matter. That is the great 
foe to further speed that we now have 
to combat.” 

“The average operator does not ap- 
preciate the importance of these things?” 
I interposed. 

“No, their apparent simplicity is de- 
lusive.” 

‘‘After a certain point is reached, the 
personal equation comes in?” 

“Yes; but that is always present. The 
operator must study his own peculiar- 
ities—must make comparison of his 
methods with those of the other experts 
and thus discover his own weaknesses. 
Having detected these weaknesses as af- 
fecting his speed or accuracy, he must 
overcome them by intelligent practice. 
It is merely a question of concentration 
—and eternal vigilance.” 

“Tell me what your great difficulty 
was.” 

“Too much speed. I found in all my 
earlier tests that while I had developed 
a greater speed than any of the other 
prominent operators, the speed had been 
gained, to some extent, at the expense 
of accuracy. Consequently, penalizing 
my errors five words each brought down 
my met speed considerably. Last year 
I set to work to increase the accuracy of 
my work.” 

“Didn’t you find it difficult 
that ?” 

“Yes, because it is much easier to 


to do 


acquire good habits in the first place 
than to overcome bad ones already fixed. 
It was a tedious process, too, and, as 
a matter of fact, for many months 
greatly reduced my speed. But I in- 
creased my accuracy, and it was only 
just a few weeks before the last Inter- 
national contest that I had fully recov- 
ered the speed that I had lost. The 
records show that my accuracy has been 
greatly increased, and I believe that with 
the study I have given to eliminating 
hesitation I can make a higher record 
than ever.” 

The account of Mr. Blaisdell’s nota- 
ble record at the meeting of the Mis- 
souri Valley Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation, given in the December num- 
ber of the Gregg Writer, shows that his 
beliefs have been more than justified 
by events. In this test Mr. Blaisdell 
wrote 103 words per minute met for one 
hour, exceeding Miss Fritz’s Interna- 
tional Contest record by 8 words per 
minute. 


“Start Something” 

Some good suggestions came in last 
month from interested readers, and the 
editor would like to make another sug- 
gestion himself—start something your- 
self. These suggestions are submitted 
for your use. Send in a vote on the sug- 
gestions you would like to see incor- 
porated in this department. 

“Why not publish each month a small 
section of your course in touch type- 
writing for the benefit of those sight 
operators who wish to make the change 
to touch?”—J. W. Karsner, Baltimore. 





Cultivate the faculty of close observa- 
tion. It will be an ever-present help tc 
you in your business dealings. 
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Taking It Back 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Possibilities of Shorthand 


N the Progressive Stenographer,.there 

is an eloquent plea by Mr. Jerome B. 
Howard for a wider recognition of the 
value of shorthand. “The writing of 
shorthand,” he says, “is commonly 
thought of in its purely vocational sense, 
as a means of earning a livelihood,” and 
he utters “an earnest protest against so 
narrow a conception of the possibilities 
of shorthand.” He says: 


The principal office of shorthand, as I see it, 
that which gives jt its highest value as an in- 
strument of human usefu!ness, is its character 
as a time- and labor-saver to all who are called 
upon frequently to write the mother tongue for 
any purpose. It is an accomplishment that no 
well-educated person can afford to be without. 

But every person who does not belong to the 
absolutely illiterate class would be the gainer 
by being able to put words on paper at a speed 
of a hundred a minute or over. Every intelli- 
gent person nowadays has to do some kind of 
literary composition—he has to write English 
for some purpose or other—and in most cases 
he can do this quicker, better, and more easily 
by means of shorthand than by means of long- 
hand. The preacher must write sermons; the 
author must write the manuscript of his books; 
the physician must write his case-records; the 
lawyer must write all kinds of documents 
and make written preparation for his argu- 
ments; the student must write extracts from 
the authorities he is consulting; the business 
man must write records and reports; and every- 
body must write letters. In making the first 
drafts, at least, of all these and all other kinds 


of writings, shorthand would save time and ease 
labor for everybody. 

The time will come when this general useful- 
ness of shorthand will be fully appreciated in 
principle and realized in fact. (Germany is al- 
ready far ahead of us in the recognition of the 
general usefulness of shorthand.) Business men 
will write their letters with their own hands 
oftener than they will dictate them. They will 
write them in shorthand and pass them on, 
when necessary, to their shorthand clerks for 
transcription on the typewriter. In a great 
many cases such transcription will not be neces- 
sary. Even now thousands of letters written 
in phonography go daily through the mail. But 
when the possibilities of shorthand begin to be 
more fully realized these thousands will be 
counted by millions. There is no reason why a 
letter in shorthand should not be transmitted by 
mail, provided it is as legible to the recipient as 
it is to the sender. 


In concluding the article Mr. Howard 
insists that “shorthand will only realize 
its immense latent possibilities when it 
comes to be written according to a uni- 
versal standard,” and expresses the opin- 
ion that “it is not too much to expect 
that within another generation a single 
type of a single system of shorthand 
will achieve universal adoption and be 
practiced uniformly throughout the na- 
tion.” 

With all of 
hearty accord. 


which we are in most 


The Federation Meeting 


HE attendance at the Louisville 

meeting was not large, but there 
was a more fraternal spirit manifested 
than we have seen at any previous con- 
vention. The “get together” idea is mak- 
ing progress. It was the dominant note 
of the convention. Those who had 
grown pessimistic and come to believe 
it impossible for school managers and 
teachers to forget petty rivalries and 
recognize the possible need for co-opera- 
tion on broader lines, took fresh courage 
at the Louisville meeting. 

Centuries ago Marcus Aurelius wrote, 
“We are born for co-operation.” The 
Federation is coming to recognize that 
vital thought in its widest application. 
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Vertical or Slant? 
N interesting account is given by Mr. 
SoRelle, in his department in the 
Phonographic World, of a conversation 
with Dr. John i’. Wright about the scien- 
tific reason for the natural slant used in 
longhand writing. 

“The subject of the ‘slant’ used in 
longhand writing has long been a source 
of friction between writers of the so- 
called ‘vertical’ style of penmanship and 
those who write the ‘slant’ style. The 
fact that practically none of the public 
schools in any important city are now 
teaching the vertical style, after having 
given the system a thorough try-out, is 
conclusive evidence that the slant is su- 
perior. Further proof is found in the 
fact that the leading penmen of to-day 
are practically a unit in favor of the 
slant. Why the slant is natural, was a 
phase of this subject that was interest- 
ingly discussed with the writer by Dr. 
John P. Wright, of New York, at the 
Business Show. 

“From a physical standpoint,’ said 
Dr. Wright, ‘the slant is not only log- 
ical, but imperative. It is a simple re- 
sultant of the law of the parallelogram 
of forces. In the ordinary writing, with 
the hand resting in the ordinary position, 
some muscles of the hand and the fore- 
arm produce a horizontal motion to the 
right, while the flexor and extensor 
muscles of the fingers cause a vertical 
motion. The resultant of these two mo- 
tions is slant to the right, modified ac- 
cording to the quantity of energy ex- 
pended by the muscles employed in pro- 
ducing the horizontal motion.’ 

“In other words, the movements in 
writing are in two directions, vertically 
and horizontally from left to right, pro- 
ducing the slant that is common to long- 


hand. It cannot be otherwise without 
violating the laws of physics. 

“Dr. Wright explained the principle 
simply by using slanting rainfall as an 
illustration. in such a condition gravity 
is forcing the fall downward, but the 
wind is driving it horizontally, resulting 
in the slant.” 


“Unbalanced” Reasoning 
N an effort to stem the current of 
opinion which has set in so strongly 
in favor of beginning instruction in type- 
writing with the index fingers, a writer 
in Pitman’s Journal presents this interest- 
ing piece of sophistry about the two 


schools of typewriting instruction : 


First, those who begin by recognizing the 
want of balance in the fingers of the untrained 
hands, and take advantage of the initial en- 
thusiasm of pupils to strengthen the little fing- 
ers. These may be called the Balanced Hand 
systems. 

Second, those who have no such initial aim. 
For the purpose of distinction, we may style 
these the Unbalanced Hand systems. 


We commend this novel proposition 
to all interested in pedagogy. To ex- 
tend its application: In the teaching of 
shorthand, why not take advantage of 
the initial enthusiasm of pupils by giv- 
ing them the hard things to do first— 
advanced phrasing, for instance? In 
football, why not take advantage of the 
initial enthusiasm of pupils and at once 
strengthen their weak points by plunging 
them into a hard tackle? Such was the 
method of the Spartan father, but it is 
not generally practiced in the schools 
nowadays. For the exposition of such 
an antiquated theory of pedagogy, Pit- 
man’s Journal is a most appropriate ve- 
hicle! 

We are glad to see that an attempt is 
being made to argue this question. It is 
from free discussion that progress comes. 
There are still many teachers who have 
not yet given this important phase of 
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typewriting instruction the consideration 
it deserves. The simple proposition that 
we should proceed from the easy to the 
difficult is now so generally accepted as 
a fundamental axiom in education, that 
it is surprising that the plan of beginning 
instruction in typewriting with the dif- 
ficult—little—fingers has ever been fol- 
lowed. We suppose it is due to the fact 
that scientific instruction in typewriting 
was not given much attention until a few 
years ago. 

Incidentally, we may remark that with- 
im a month after the article appeared in 
Pitman’s Journal, an exponent of the so- 
called “Unbalanced Hand” theory, Mr. 
Emil A. Trefzger, was winning the Eng- 
lish Typewriting Championship in the 
home of the so-called “Balanced Hand” 
theory, by writing six hundred words 
more than his nearest competitor, and 
another exponent of the “Unbalanced 
Hand” theory, Mr. H. Otis Blaisdell, 
was establishing the first official record 
in typewriting of over one hundred 
words net—and with a smaller percen- 
tage of errors than any previous high 
speed record. 

All of which inclines us to believe that 
the reasoning of the article to which we 
have referred 1s wholly Unbalanced. 


Editorial Brevities 


We learn with deep pleasure of the 
new honor that has come to our good 
friend, Mr. F. E. Van Buskirk, secretary 
of the Remington Typewriter Company, 
in his election to the position of General 
Manager. In this capacity he will re- 
lieve Vice-President McClain of much of 
the detail which has attached to his 
holding the two offices. For seventeen 
years Mr. Van Buskirk has been in the 
Remington employ, having risen from a 


position as salesman to his present re- 
sponsibility. Our congratulations are 
extended both to the new General Man- 
ager and to the Remington Company on 
this well-deserved promotion. 


* * * 


A teacher who is one of the most en- 
thusiastic friends of the magazine says 
that in speaking to his students about 
the magazine he holds up a bound vol- 
ume—or twelve copies—and tells them 
what the volume contains. After doing 
that he has no difficulty about placing 
the name of every student on his sub- 
scription list. 

ee. £ 


One of the most valuable features of 
Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
which has just been issued by the G. & 
C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass., is 
the novel arrangement of the page. The 
body of the page contains the more 
words, while in the lower sec- 
smaller type, appear foreign 
phrases, abbreviations, obsolete words, 
scientific terms of rare occurrence, etc. 
This plan greatly facilitates consultation, 
while also effecting a great saving of 
space and a corresponding increase of 
matter. 


common 
tion, in 


* * * 


The January issue is an excellent num- 
ber from which to date new subscrip- 
tions. The beginning of a new series of 
learners’ plates based on the lessons of 
the text-book makes it especially val- 
uable to teachers of business colleges 
where January first marks the opening 
of a new term and the consequent en- 
rollment of many new students. And 
for high school classes these extra plates 
come at just the right time for review 
work. 

Send for “club rates blank.” 
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Postcarditis 


In this department we will publish each month the names of writers of Gregg Shorthand who 
desire to exchange postal cards written in shorthand with other writers of the system in various 


parts of the world. There is no charge for enrollment. 


WRITER, Chicago, IIl. 


Send your name and address to the Greac 





HERE is no doubt about the fact 

that phonographic postcarditis is 
catching and that the epidemic is spread- 
ing at an alarming rate. Nor does there 
seem to be any relief in sight—for the 
postman; the victims themselves desire 
no relief. With absolutely reckless en- 
thusiasm they are exposing themselves 
to the contagion, regardless of expense, 
evidently subscribing to the theory of the 
old country doctor who used to insist 
that some diseases are good for the sys- 
tem! 

Three different translations of the 
Japanese characters on the postal card 
reproduced last month have come to 
hand, sent by Mr. E. E. Bechtelheimer, 
Denver, Miss Una L. Creer, Chicago, 
and Mr. F. R. Austin, Washington. As 
Mr. Austin’s translation, having been 
secured through the Japanese legation at 
the capital, is absolutely authoritative, 


we quote it herewith: 


Across the top of the card, under the stamps, 
the Japanese characters read: “C. Crowther 
Co., No. 11, 2 Chome, Isogami-doori, Fukiai, 
Kobe City.” This is in reality the left margin 
of the card. 

On the right margin, which is in reality the 
top of the card, appear the words, “Post Card.” 

On the left margin, in reality the bottom of 
the card, appear Japanese characters reading: 
“Made by the Printing Bureau and Issued by 
the Department of Communications.” 

It is possible that you may receive several 
different translations, inasmuch as the Japanese 
language is phonetic, not alphabetical like ours. 


Miss Creer makes this interesting 
comment: “Street numbers in Japan 
read just opposite from what ours do 
here. If a Japanese native should write 
to the Gregg Publishing Company, he 
would doubtless address his letter or card 
like this: ‘U. S. A., Ill., Chicago, Wa- 


bash Ave., 151, Gregg Publishing Co.,’ 


which, when you come to look at it, is 
really the logical way!” 

Anent the matter of “blind” addresses 
referred to in the last issue, our atten- 
tion has been called to a recent ruling of 
the Post Office Department by which 
the former practice of making delivery 
on such addresses is discontinued. Let- 
ters addressed in this way go promptly 
to the Dead Letter Office, unless the en- 
velope bears the address of the sender, 
in which case they are returned. As 
postal cards are not returnable to the 
writer, they are now given to the chil- 
dren in the hospitals and other charitable 
institutions instead of being destroyed, 
as was formerly done. The Post Office 
Department has done some wonderful 
things in the past in the way of reading 
blind letters, but evidently they are get- 
ting tired of the joke. 

The latest bulletin adds the following 
names to the list of those afflicted with 
postcarditis : 


Ruth Chandler, Hartford City, Ind. 
Mrs. Amos W. Smith, 52 W. Chippewa St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Agnes Barner, Pender, Nebr. 
Geo. E. Hellewell, Jr., Burley, Idaho. 
Margaret Smith, Lisbon, N. Dak. 


Sophie B. Sloan, 1429 5th Ave., New York 
City. 

Bernice Arnold, 342 Franklin St., Chicago. 

Mabelle Steward, 3216 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

I. H. Bloch, 123 W. Green St., Olean, N. Y. 

Alice L. Rinne, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


seorge Green, 212 E. Water St., Hartford 
City, Ind. 

Goldia Bugh, 922 N. Jefferson St., Hartford 
City, Ind. 


J. W. Montgomery, Port Neches, Texas. 

Alice Schoenert, 1929 Warner Ave., Chicago. 

E. G. Runkle, 6460 Monroe Ave., Chicago. 

Miss T. Horn, 1708 Shannon Ave., Spokane, 
Wash. 

Florence Allen, Box 298, R. F. D. No. 6, San 
Jose, Calif. 

A. E. Kiefer, 3442 Lowe Ave., Chicago. 

Victor Younger, 335 Pleasant St., Freeport, 
Ill. 
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Frank C. Hemphill, 
School, Kingman, Kans. 

Viola Schmidt, R. F. D. No. 6, Hartford City, 
Ind. 

Raymond Tatro, 
Wash. 

Bertha C. Bartlett, Box 457, Colton, Calif. 

Edith C. Crum, Brown’s Business College, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Harry F. Admire, Brown’s 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Cecil Davis, Elko, Nevada. 

Robert J. McCutcheon, 404 Boston Bidg., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ik’. W. Pulaski, Zion City, Ill. 

O. J. Abel, McPherson, Kans. 

P. R. Van Frank, Jr., New City Hall, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Maude Griffee, 91 Mercer St., Jersey City, 
N. J. 
Beulah Wilhelm, 365 S. 9th St., Coshocton, 
Ohio. 

W. B. Osborn, Box 495, Carrollton, Il. 

Elizabeth M. Lott, 332 V St., S. E., Anacos- 
tia, D. C. 

Lola Jones, Independence, Kans. 

O. W. Peterson, Fargo, N. Dak. 

Minerva Knapp, 227 Marquette St., La Salle, 
Ill. 

Agnes C. Hubbard, c/o Tiffany & Pickett 
Co., Winsted, Conn. 

Mabel Hubbard, 166 Boyd St., Winsted, Conn. 

Alma Schultz, 15 Blackadore Ave., Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

J. Edwin Heath, Rahway, N. J. 

Ella Kugemann, 2855 Lincoln Ave., 

Nellie Flint, Buffalo, Wyo. 

Irene Cook, Buffalo, Wyo. 

Nell Vanatta, Buffalo, Wyo. 

Mary Chapline, Buffalo, Wyo. 

Gladys Woodside, Buffalo, Wyo. 

Mildred Eschrich, Buafflo, Wyo. 

Ruth Walters, Buffalo, Wyo. 

Olin Vance, Buffalo, Wyo. 

Gladys Johnson, Buffalo, Wyo. 

Henry Lain, 321 E. Main St., Hartford City, 
Ind. 

Emanuel Secord, 1411 Second Ave., Spokane, 
Wash. 

Jasper B. Cespedes, Co. D. 13th Infantry, Ft. 
Leavenworth, Kans. 

Hazel D. Wright, 225 Harmony St., Council 
Bluffs, Ia. 

Rose Celak, 1017 Homer St., Omaha, Nebr. 


Kingman County High 


8056 Stroud Ave., Seattle, 


Business College, 


Chicago. 


Elsie Friedrich, 3029 Emmett St., Omaha, 
Nebr. 
Lilian W. Hurt, New South College, Beau- 


mont, Texas. 

Margaret Marshali, 921 “O” St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Lisetta Firman, 391 Cromwell St., Sarnia, Can. 

N. E. Downing, c/o Sam Houston Life, Dal- 
las, Texas. 

Earl McClure, Box 482, Sheffield, Ala. 

Harry Meyers, Bakersville, Pa. 

Wm. J. Nolan, 347 Bridge St., Salem, Mass. 

Howard M. Duff, 200 Eim St., Findlay, Ohio. 

Elma Ingenthron, 2123 S. Homan Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

Jay Tait, Nebraska Business University, Ne- 
braska City, Nebr. 

Helen Rossow, 1090 17th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Grace Van Bergh, Davenport, Wash. 

Minnie F. Glass, 128 E. 14th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Orel E. Markin, 1014 W. Grant, Hartford City, 
Ind. 


Floyd A. New 
Haven, Conn. 
Fr. B. Noel, c/o 
Washington, D. C. 
J. R. Brown, 
Louis, Mo. 

Julia Ambrose, Box 486, Westville, Ill. 

A. P. E. Schonemann, 516 Cedar St., Boone, Ia. 

Verner R. Edholm, 843 Sego Ave., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Ralph E. 
Texas. 

Earl E. Noyes, Box 35, West Salamanca, N. Y. 

Cromwell McKinney, La Mesa, Calif. 

Lois A. Beauregard, Marlboro Business Col- 
lege, Marlboro, Mass. 

H. B. Pritchard, 634 John St., Victoria, B. C. 

Wm. C. Harris, 2245a N. Market St., St. Louis, 
Mo. ® 

Guy Guthridge, c/o Cleveland News, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Beecher, 1195 Dixwell Ave., 


Adjutant General's Office, 


3859-A Virginia Ave., St. 


Owen, 1309 Fannin St., Houston, 


Clifford A. Wilson, 1089 13th St., Boulder, 
Colo. 
Ruth Melendy, Box 316, Nashua, N. H. 


William Vogel, 62 Tracey Ave., Newark, N. J. 

Edith Hamnett, 1733 Crystal Ave., Findlay, 
Ohio. 

Mamie Cherry, 132 Pine Ave., Findlay, Ohio. 

Edward F. Bauer, 4721 Champlain Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

Marian Simmons, 
geles, Calif. 

Mary A. Aspin, 1826 S. Main St., Fall River, 
Mass. (Would like especially to exchange with 
writers in the southern and western states, and 
in foreign countries.) 

Anna Oberdorf, 3240 Jefferson St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Calvin Hazelboker, Grangeville, Idaho. 

Laura A. Simmons, 254 N. Warren Ave., 
Broci ton, Mass. 

Grace M. Bearce, W. Bridgewater, Mass. 

Jos. Jakeman, Gregg Shorthand Institute, 
Liverpool, England. 

Jesse B. Kling, care Graham Nut Company, 
Coraopolis, Pa. 

Alice A. Weld, 1016 Pearl St., Belvidere, Il. 

The Gregg Club, Hiawatha, Kansas. 

Cc. P. Foster, Santa Paula, Calif. 

Irene Dowling, 4887 E. Ravenswood Park, 
Chicago. 

Otto J. Sehrt, 1801 Hamlin Ave., Chicago. 

Lois Brannack Clapp, 147 Hanover St., Santa 
Cruz, Calif. 

Cc. D. Huston, c/o Brick Co., Chanute, Kans. 

Donald F. Alexander, Plains, Pa. 

John C. Hansen, R. F. D. No. 3, Fowler, Calif. 

F. A. Leffingwell, 1818 Ave. L., Galveston, Tex. 

Chas. W. Dohl, Box 517, Colton, Calif. 

E. H. Rose, 714 So. Adams, Peoria, III. 


710 Alpine St., Los An- 





Remember: The Phonographic World 
and Gregg Writer—both for $1.50. 
* * * 


The January number, like the Septem- 
ber, is always in great demand and the 
supply is quickly exhausted. Avoid dis- 
appointment by sending in your renewals 
and your clubs early. 
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The Annual Roll of Honor for 1908-09 


(Continued from December issve) 


LTHOUGH we explained the point 
briefly in one of last month’s edi- 
torial paragraphs, it may be well to re- 
state here that the Roll of Honor now 
being published has 
nothing to do with sub- 
scriptions sent in during 
the present school year 
—that is to say, since 
September last. It is 
based on clubs received 
from September, 1908, 
to August, 1909. The 
clubs that are now coming in will not 
receive mention until next September, 
when the total for the year will be count- 
ed up and acknowledged. 

Three _ photographs 
which were received too 
late for use in connec- 
tion with last month’s 
article are given here- 
with—those of Miss 
Louise Breer, Salt Lake 
City (49 subscriptions) ; 
Miss Eva M. Waggoner, 
Green Bay, Wis. (48 subscriptions) ; 
and Mr. M. M. Flemming, College Hill, 
Ohio (39 subscriptions). 

The present installment begins with 
clubs numbering 35, of 
which there are six, 
credited to the following 
teachers: Mr. S. A. Ma- 
lone, International Busi- 
ness College, El Paso, 
Texas; Mr. H. Lew 
Mathre, whose club was 
secured while teaching 
at the Oregon Agricultural College, Cor- 
vallis, but who is now back with the St. 
Paul (Nebr.) Normal & Business Col- 








é, 


Louisk BREER 





Eva M. WAGGONER 





M, M, FLEMMING 


lege; Mr. Ira Richardson, Office School, 
Minneapolis; the Sisters of St. Francis, 
Ashland, Ky.; Miss Immogene Warren, 
Iowa Business College, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa; and 
Mr. L. C. Howland, 
Oahu College, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

The Wingham bBusi- 
ness College, Wingham, 
Ont., represented by its 
principal, Mr. Geo. Spot- 


Central 





a 


IMMOGENE WARREN 
ton, stands lone and sol- 
itary at the 34 point, but four different 
schools lay claim to the 33 figure: the 
Gilbert School, Winsted, Conn., repre- 
sented by Miss Amy M. Peale; the 
Northern Business Insti- 
tute, Watertown, N. Y., 
represented by Miss 
Rhoda M. Silliman; St. 
Norbert’s College, De 
Pere, Wis., represented 
by Mr. M. E. Mogan, 
this teaching at 
Gonzaga College, Spo- 
kane, Wash., where he is introducing 
Gregg Shorthand; and the West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan School of Commerce, 
Buckhannon, W. Va.,represented by Miss 
Elizabeth Billingsley. 
Two schools are cred- 
ited with 32 subscrip- 
tions each: Heald’s 
Business College, Long 
Beach, Calif., whose list 
was worked up through 
the united efforts of 
Miss Nettie L. Ward and Miss Mary E. 
Baird, the latter now with Heald’s San 
Francisco school; and the Empire Busi- 
College, Walla Walla, Wash., 





year 


MELVA CAVE 


Ia 


A M. Bruce 


ness 
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where the clubbing has been in charge 
of Miss Melva Cave. 

Thirty-one subscriptions is the record 
of the Gregg Shorthand Institute, Liver- 
pool, England, represented by its ener- 
getic principal, Mr. Joseph Jakeman; 
the Paducah-Central College, Paducah, 
Ky., which sent in its quota through Mr. 
C. E. 
the Massey Business College at Bir- 


Render, secretary of the school; 


mingham, Ala., subscribing through Mr. 
A. M. Bruce; and the Muskegon Busi- 
ness College, Muskegon, Mich., repre- 
sented by Miss Anna L. Rogers, this 
year with the Port Arthur Business Col- 
lege, Port Arthur, Texas. 

Clubs numbering 30 
from the follow- 
Mrs. Mina C. Ens- 
Polytechnic Busi- 
Oakland, 
Emma A. 
Business 


caine 
ing: 
low, 
ness College, 
Calif.; Mrs. 
Zinn, Heald’s 
College, Riverside, 
Calif.; Mr. Geo. P. 
Lord, president of the Salem Commer- 
cial School, Salem, Mass.; Mr. S. M. 
Funk, Columbia College, Hagerstown, 
Md.; Mrs. Cora L. Orr, Port Huron 
Business University, Port Huron, Mich.; 
and Mr. J. H. Hardie, Greenville DBusi- 
ness University, Greenville, Texas. 





S. M. Fonx 


Twenty-nine seems to be a popular 
figure, seven schools being credited with 
this number—the Elliott School of Busi- 
ness, Wheeling, W. Va. (Mr. J. Walter 
Ross, teacher); the Bradford Business 
College, Bradford, Pa. (Mr. Orton E. 
seach, proprietor); the Ideal Business 
School, Piqua, Ohio (Mr. O. A. Miller, 
principal) ; the Hesser Business College, 
Manchester, N. H. (Mr. Edgar T. 
Beede, teacher); the Hebrew Technical 
School, New York City (Miss Emma A. 
Tibbetts, teacher); the Parsons Busi- 


ness College, Parsons, Kansas (Miss An- 
nette M. Page, teacher, now with the 
Business Col- 
Nebr.) ; 

Field, 


the 


Lincoln 
Lincoln, 
Mr. S. G. 
English agent 
Gregg publications, who 
is located at Stratford- 


lege, 
and 
for 


on-Avon. 

Miss Helen I*. Lamb, 
the 
Business College, Lewiston, Me., comes 
twenty-eight 





J. H. HARDIE 


representing Bliss 


club of 
subscriptions ; this year Miss Lamb has 


next with a 
transferred her energies to the Lowell 
Business College, Lowell, Mass. Two 
other good friends, Miss Charlotte Van 
Der Veen, of the Joliet Township High 
School, Joliet, Ill., and Mrs. Florence B. 
Watt, of the Central Business College, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., follow with 
clubs of twenty-seven names each. Credit 
for twenty-six subscriptions each belongs 
to the Rev. S. P. Hoffman, St. Anthony’s 
Parochial School, Effingham, Ill.; Mr. J. 
R. Hadley, Elliott’s Business College, 
Burlington, Iowa—this year teaching for 
a business school in Chicago; Miss Eloise 
Winhafer and Miss Sarah I. Wells, 
Worcester School of Commerce, Worces- 


ter, Mass.; and Miss 
Harriet M. Gebhardt, 
last season with the 


Nichols Business School 
at St. Paul, Minn., but 
at present one of the 
faculty of the Little 
Falls Business College, 
Little Falls, Minn. 

The club records for the present year 
are a positive pleasure to look through ; 
old friends have improved their stand- 
ing and many new friends have made 
splendid beginnings. Let us help you to 
achieve a position near the top of next 
year’s Roll. 





EpGAR T. BEEDE 
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The Woman Who Knows More Than the Wife—Ill 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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The Woman Who Knows More Than the Wife—IV 
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(To be continued ) 
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Plate-Writing Exercise 


HE writings of Benjamin Franklin 

are always well worth careful 
study, and they are especially valuable 
to the young worker just entering the 
world of business affairs. They abound 
in sound common sense and practical 
advice, and they are written in a simple, 
vigorous style that affords an excellent 
model for imitation. Franklin was above 
all else a practical man, as his life and 
In an interesting compar- 
Franklin, 


work testify. 


ison between Emerson and 
Prof. Brander Matthews emphasizes this 
dominant characteristic of Franklin: 
“\Vhere Emerson,” he says, “advises you 
to ‘hitch your wagon to a star,’ Frank- 
lin is ready with an improved axle grease 
the wheels.” Franklin for 
the real, Emerson for the ideal, and the 


teachings of both are necessary to our 


for stands 


training. 

Study the following selection, there- 
fore, both as a piece of clear, well-writ- 
ten English and as a lesson in practical, 
everyday philosophy ; then write it up in 
your best style of shorthand, and next 
month, when the authoritative plate is 
published, take it up again for further 
study from the shorthand point of view. 


The Whistle 

When I was a child seven years old my 
friends, on a holiday, filled my pocket with cop- 
pers. I went directly toward a shop where 
cheap toys were sold, but, being charmed with 
the sound of a whistle that I met by the way 
in the hands of another boy, I impulsively gave 
him all my money for it. I then came home, 
and went whistling all over the house, much 
pleased with my whistle, but disturbing all the 
family. My brothers and and cousins, 
understanding the bargain I had made, told me 
I had given four times too much for it; put me 
in mind what good things I might have bought 
with the rest of the money, and laughed at me 
so much for my folly that I cried with vexa- 
tion; and my reflections gave me more chagrin 
than the whistle gave me pleasure. 

This, however, was afterward of use to me, 
the impression continuing on my mind, so that 
often when I was tempted to buy some unneces- 
sary thing I said to myself, don’t give too much 
for the whistle, and I saved my money. 

As I grew up, came into the world and ob- 
served the actions of-men, I thought I met with 
many, very many, unwise persons who gave too 
much for their whistles. 

When I saw a man too fond of popularity, 
constantly employing himself in politics, and 
neglecting his own affairs and ruining them by 
that neglect, he pays, indeed, said I, too much 
for his whistle. 

If I knew a miser who gave up all of the com- 
forts of life and all the pleasure of doing good 
to others, all the esteem of his fellow-citizens 
and the joys of benevolent friendship, for the 
sake of accumulating wealth, poor man, said 
I, you pay too much for your whistle. 

When I met with a man of pleasure, sacrific- 
ing every laudable improvement of the mind and 
of fortune, and ruining his health, mistaken man, 
said I, you are providing pain for yourself in- 
stead of pleasure; you give too much for your 
whistle. 

If I see a man fond of appearance, or of fine 
clothes, fine houses, fine furniture, fine equip- 
ages for which he contracts debts, and perhaps 
ends his career in a prison, alas! say I, he pays 
dear, very dear, for his whistle-—Benjamin 
Franklin. 


sisters 





For the Young Man’s Scrapbook 


“Be a man whose word is worth a hun- 
dred cents on the dollar and your reputa- 
tion will be as good as gold.” 

. +s 

Be fit for more than you are now do- 
ing. * * * Young men talk of 
trusting to the spur of the occasion. 
That trust is vain. Occasion cannot 
make spurs. If you expect to wear 
spurs you must win them. If you wish 
to use them you must buckle them to 


your own heels before you go into the 
fight.—James A. Garfield. 
es ¢ « 

If you would succeed in business never 
spend a cent more than you earn. No 
matter how small your earnings, you 
should master this art. I use the word 
“art” advisedly, as so many young men 
appear to fritter away, without so much 
as a thought, all their earnings.—Mar- 


shall Field. 
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Fifty cents is given each month for the best answer received on. each question, 
additional 50c. for the best answer of the month. 


Su Ohe 
Sign Of Ghe 
Question Mark 


and an 


Subscribers may send in answers to as 


many of the questions as they desire, but need not necessarily answer all the questions in 


any one number. 
and will be published in the March number. 
answered in these columns. 


A Good Beginning 

669 SHOULD dislike very much indeed 

to see the Question and Answer de- 
partment discontinued—tt is the first one 
I turn to when the magazine reaches me. 
Enclosed find ‘visible evidence’ of my 
interest.” Such is the tenor of a large 
number of letters received since the pub- 
lication of the December issue, with its 
word of protest. That is a good start 
for the New Year—for those who start- 
There is plenty of room at the post, 
however, and additional entries are 
looked for. A small stake and the blue 
ribbon of honorable mention supplement 
the fascinations of the race itself, but 
the best glory is that whether you come 
in first, second or third, or merely as an 
“also ran,” the exercise benefits you 


ed! 


just the same. 


Creating Interest in Back Numbers 
The only member of our circle who is 
brave eflough to take up question No. 
10, which was shelved last month for 
lack of material, is Mr. G. C. Landon, 
of the South Bend Business College, 
South Bend, Ind. His very welcome an- 


swer reads as follows: 


10. Q. I should like to hear from other 
teachers as to how they manage to create an 


Answers to the questions in this issue 


must be in our hands by March 1, 


Readers are invited to submit questions to be 


interest in reading back numbers of the maga- 
zine. It is my experience that students read 
a back number with the attitude of reading a 
“has been.” 

A. My plan to secure interest in back num- 
bers of the shorthand magazine is to use them 
in class work. I use the Learners’ plates in 
connection with the lessons in the Manual, and 
when the Manual is completed, I use the eas- 
iest general plates in beginning dictation work. 

The students are required to copy each plate 
ten times, handing the tenth copy to me, after 
which these exercises are dictated several times 


in class. Sometimes I criticise the papers, and 
usually I display several of the best ones on 
the wall at the front of the room, requesting 


the students to examine them carefully. They 
are always eager to see whose pages have been 
placed on the wall, and this plan proves to be 
quite an incentive to backward students to im- 
prove their notes so as to have their pages ad- 
mitted to the exhibit. 

After two or three weeks’ dictation, two plates 
a week are assigned to be dictated on Wednes- 
day and Friday afternoons. I consider this an 
excellent plan for developing and maintaining a 
correct style of writing, and the results are all 
that could be desired. I find that students who 
have been “brought up” on the magazine, as it 
were, use the plates for practice work even after 
they have taken positions, thereby increasing 
their efficiency. 


Large Notes or Small? 

None of the answers received to this 
question quite hit the nail on the head 
and discussed the special point which, ac- 
cording to our understanding, is in- 
volved. Practically all of the answers 
agreed that greater speed is possible 
with small notes. There is, however, 
some difference of opinion among prac- 
tical writers as to the superior legibility 
of small outlines, many claiming that 
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with small notes, the differences in pro- 
portion being comparatively slight, any 
inaccuracy as to length of stroke or size 
of circle destroys all distinction, where- 
as large notes, even when distorted, still 
retain their identity because the differ- 
ences in size and length are strongly 
marked. The majority of writers, on 
the other hand, contend that since there 
is less surface to a small outline there is 
a correspondingly less degree of distor- 
tion, and that as a small outline takes 
less time to execute than a large outline, 
a greater degree of care can be given to 
it. This last point is made by Miss 
Florence Eckenfelder, Peru, Ill., whose 
answer is the only one that deals even 
incompletely with the real intent of the 


question : 


11. Q. I should like to have your readers 
discuss the point as to whether large or small 
notes are harder to decipher when written at a 
high rate of speed and so subject to distortion. 

A. Large notes are much harder to decipher 
than small notes when written at a high rate 
of speed. When writing large notes at a high 
rate of speed, they must be made much more 
rapidly than small notes, as they take more 
time to execute; by having to make them more 
rapidly they are made more carelessly and are, 
in consequence, less legible. One can take more 
time with small notes, as they are more readily 
written, and can therefore write them more 
carefully. 


Creditable discussions of the relative 
speed value of large and small notes 
were received from B. H. Matzke, Fulda, 
Minn.; Mrs. W. O. Crosswhite, Bonne 
Terre, Mo.; H. W. Bernhardt, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Earl McClure, Sheffield, 
Ala., and Stella Kinnamon, Hutchinson, 
Kans. As Mr. McClure points out, 
this question is discussed in part in the 
October editorial entitled “ ‘Style’ in 
Shorthand Writing.” 


“Respectfully Yours” 
Mr. L. J. Toothaker, Kenton, Mich., 
furnishes the most satisfactory discus- 


sion of question No. 12: 


12. Q. Is there any difference in meaning 
between “Respectfully yours” and “Yours re- 


spectfully,” “Very sincerely yours” and “Yours 
very sincerely’? Also, please tell me whether 
my employer was correct in objecting to my 
having closed a letter to a lady correspondent 
with “Respectfully yours,” saying that he was 
nothing to her and I should therefore leave off 
the “yours.” 

A. “Respectfully yours” and “Yours respect- 
fully,” and “Very sincerely yours” and “Yours 
very sincerely,” are simply polite and conven- 
tional forms of closing a letter, and have no 
more meaning than our “Good day” in taking 
leave of a friend. In saying “Good day” we 
have no thought of the day or the weather, the 
expression merely adding grace to our leave- 
taking. One objecting to the “Yours” in any 
of the above forms would certainly have to 
“draw the line,” for the same reason, on the 
“Dear” in the salutation. And certainly there 
can be no change in meaning brought about by 
transposing the pronoun. 

The form of opening and closing a letter is, 
however, largely a matter of personal taste, 
and the stenogfapher should learn his employer's 
preference in this regard and always observe 
it in transcribing his letters. 


The information contained in the an- 
swer submitted by Mrs. W. O. Cross- 
white is so interesting that we quote her 


contribution in full: 


Nearly all text-books agree that “Yours re- 
spectfully” and “Respectfully yours,” “Yours 
truly” and “Truly yours,” and other similar ex- 
pressions, are equivalents. I remember that one 
text, however, makes the distinction that “Truly 
yours” expresses a degree of familiarity not al- 
lowable in business letters. The author quotes 
John Quincy Adams as signing his letters to 
Mrs. Adams thus, saying that he knew of no 
more affectionate closing than “Truly yours.” 
This is the only instance I have ever found 
where there is any difference made in the use 
of these forms. 


H. E. Kemp, Norwalk, Ohio, and 
Stella Kinnamon also answered the ques- 
tion very satisfactorily. 





The Extra Bank of Keys 
For the difficulty set forth in question 
No. 13, the best solution is offered by 
Mr. H. E. Kemp, Norwalk, Ohio, who 


answers as follows: 


13. Q. I experience some difficulty in chang- 
ing from a No. 4 to a No. 5 Underwood, or 
from the No. 6 to the No. 7 Remington, owing 
to the extra bank of keys at the right. My 
greatest trouble is in shifting with the right 
hand and then anchoring the little finger on 
the proper key. Should the little finger rest 
on the semi-coion regardless of the number of 
keys to the right of it? Is it well to start a 
student on the machine having the extra row 
of keys, and how are the changes best made? 

A. The difficulty experienced in changing 
from a No. 4 Underwood to a No. 5, or from a 
No. 6 to a No. 7 Remington, due to the extra 
bank of keys, can very readily be overcome by 
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pasting a small bit of sheet rubber, pasteboard 
or any other material on the “guide key;’’ or 
applying the ordinary celluloid cover used to 
“blind” the keyboard; or, in fact, anything that 
will aid the finger, by the sense of touch, to 
find the desired key and to tell when the finger 
is on the right key. In a little while this be- 
comes reflex, so to speak, as does the whole 
work on the machine, and has been found by 
experience to prevent the finger’s resting on 
the wrong key. The little finger should always 
use the semicolon for the right-hand guide key. 

By the above method any one can change 
from one machine to another without trouble. 

I should prefer to start a pupil on the simpler 
keyboard and let him change over to the more 
complicated one after he has thoroughly mas- 
tered the fingering. 


Ralph E. Foley, Ironton, Colo., and 
William R. Foster, Rochester, N. Y., 
suggest the use of a piece of cardboard 
or an old postal card, cut about three 
inches high and bent so as to fit in be- 
tween the regular keyboard and the ex- 
tra row, covering the extra bank. How- 
ard Parrish, Augusta, Ga., Mrs. W. O. 
Crosswhite, Earl McClure, and Stella 
Kinnamon, are also entitled to special 
mention for their good work on this 
question. 


Writing New Words 


Question No. 14 proved unusually 
popular and brought out a large number 
of exceptionally interesting answers—so 
many, indeed, as to make it exceedingly 
difficult to select the winner. Miss 
Mabel E. Angus, Utica, N. Y., makes 
some valuable and practical suggestions 
from the standpoint of the teacher and 
is credited with the regular award. She 


writes: 

14. Q. I find that I have’ considerable 
trouble in writing new words in shorthand. Can 
you advise me how to overcome this difficulty? 

A. To begin with, I would suggest a thor- 
ough review of the text-book, giving much at- 
tention to “thinking sounds” and applying the 
correct rule to each word. An excellent way to 
do this and at the same time increase your 
vocabulary, is to select, for example, the fifth 
lesson. Study paragraphs 70, 71 and 72. Pro- 
nounce the words given under these rules slowly 
and think the sounds suggested in each. Then 
consult your dictionary and see how many you 
can find in which these same vowel combina- 
tions are used; construct outlines for these ad- 
ditional words. 


After studying each paragraph in this way, 
you should have very little trouble in writing 
new words; but if in doubt when taking dicta- 
tion, it is best to write the outline in full the 
first time, “ringing” it for later reference. Make 
a list of any words that have given you trou- 
ble during the day, and in the evening smug- 
gle in a little practice on them, verifying from 
the text-book your application of the rules and 
also referring to the outline given in the short- 
hand dictionary. 

For writing long words, I refer you to Par. 
112. Notice that shorthand abbreviations, to a 
great extent, are the same as in longhand writ- 
ing. Another rule which has been a great help 
to me is that if a word is accented on the first 
syllable, that is sufficient to write; as, reverend 
—Rev. If accented on the second, write the 
first and second syllables; as, impoverish—im- 
pov. If on the third, write the first, second and 
third syllables; as, inexperienced—in-ex-per. Of 
course, this is a general rule only and subject 
to exceptions. 

Devote as much time as possible to reading 
your own notes, as well as the plates in the 
Gregg Writer; remember to think shorthand; 
get on friendly terms with your longhand dic- 
tionary; and practice, practice, PRACTICE. 

This question should impress upon every 
teacher of shorthand the importance of training 
the student from the beginning to think sounds. 
It is best to start by pronouncing K, Gay, R, 
L, asking the student to write the sounds. Later, 
words may be given in the same way, which 
not only teaches him to spell by sound, but 
also trains the hand to write without hesita- 
tion. 


A helpful bit of advice from Miss 
Lina M. Pierce, Carthage, N. Y., should 
be put in practice by every shorthand 
writer who has come to recognize that, 
as Miss Pierce expresses it, “the secret 
of being able to write new words easily 
is practice, practice, practice, on new 


words.” She says in part: 


If one is sure of the theory, the next requi- 
site is practice on new words. A _ surprising 
amount of this may be secured by listening to 
the conversations going on in the room when 
foremen are asking for supplies, when travel- 
ing men are naming the different articles which 
they sell, or when visitors are telling their ex- 
periences. Should an unfamiliar word be heard, 
the stenographer should jot down in a notebook 
or on any handy scrap of paper the proper out- 
line. Under these circumstances there is no 
pressure for time and the form can be improved 
perhaps by a second trial. If you are too busy 
just then to thoroughly familiarize yourself 
with the form, keep a sheet of paper for the 
purpose and make out a list to be practiced at 
home. As suggested recently in the Gregg 
Writer, making lists of words and writing the 
shorthand and longhand forms in alternate col- 
umns for twenty times or more, is an excel- 
lent way to memorize new words. 


Mr. Louis J. Fish, Danvers, Mass., 
and Mr. R. H. Boyd, Minneapolis, also 
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sent in exceptionally fine discussions of 
this question, from which we regret we 
have not space to quote. Other good 
answers came from Herman Rieper, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., Earl McClure, and B. 
H. Matzke. 


A Real Estate Filing System 
On account of its indefiniteness, ques- 
tion No. 15 was a rather difficult one to 
handle, but some good general informa- 
‘ tion is contained in the answer sent in 
by Mr. B. H. Matzke, Fulda, Minn., 


which reads as follows: 

15. Will you kindly ask your readers to out- 
line a practical filing system for a real estate 
office? 

A. The writer does not make clear what 
kind of a filing system he desires, or what it 
is for. If it is for listing property for sale, 
rent or lease, I submit the following sugges- 
tions: 

The most practical and up-to-date system is 
the “Card System” for filing. There are many 
different ways of filing, even in this system, 
but one that is practical for filing of nearly 
every kind of real estate is something of the 
following order: 

A card about four by six inches in size is 
arranged under the following heads: 


Number Date 
Owner Address 
Location, Sec. Township Range 
Town Block Lot 
Description 

Size of lot Size of bldgs. 
Will sell for Rent for 
Terms 

Mortgaged Rate Expires 
Insured Rate Expires 


On the reverse side the terms can be printed 
in blank. This system is rather difficult to de- 
scribe, but if the inquirer wishes a more com- 
plete outline I shall be glad to send him the 
form, or he can obtain different styles of cards 
by writing to any of the large stationery houses, 
or to either the Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, 
or the Louis F. Dow Co., St. Paul. 

There are many ways of indexing properties, 
but the most convenient way is to arrange them 
according to number, and have as a cross-in- 
dex a set of cards containing the owners’ names, 
arranged alphabetically, with the number of 
the card containing description after their 
names. 

The old way of filing real estate in ledgers 
has completely gone out of use, and all filing 
and indexing is now done by the card system. 
It is handy, practical, takes up very little space, 
and saves time—which is the most important 
of all. The time-saving method is what is 
wanted. 

If the filing system called for in the ques- 
tion has reference to the filing of letters per- 
taining to certain property, all that is neces- 


sary is a regular letter file, with the letters 
filed alphabetically under the name of the party 
addressed. 

The reader, of course, must remember that 
there are many different systems and ways of 
filing, each office practically having its own in- 
dividual system. 


Mr. Clarence I. Brown, Providence, 
R. L., and Mrs. W. O. Crosswhite also 
contributed good answers. 


The Best Answers 
The special prize for the best paper 
received is awarded this month to Mr. 
B. H. Matzke, Fulda, Minn., who sub- 
mitted answers of unusual merit to three 
out of the five questions given. 


Referred for Answer 


21. At a Barbers’ Meeting held recently in 
Milwaukee, they demanded a reporter who be- 
longed to a union. Not being able to procure 
one here, they sent off for one. Is there a 
stenographers’ union in this country? If so, 
where is the head office and who are the officers? 
What are the annual dues, and what does it 
cost to join? 

22. What is a good system of keeping cor- 
respondence relative to matters in controversy 
in such manner as to have them brought con- 
stantly to your attention until finally settled 
and filed away? 

23. Will you kindly advise me how a ste- 
nographer in a position where a speed of 125 
to 140 words per minute is required in short- 
hand, and where the work is pretty heavy, 
can change from the Graham system to Gregg 
Shorthand? Of course, I am working every 
day, and while I am desirous of studying your 
system, still I must be able to take my dicta- 
tion and get out a certain amount of work. 

24. Is it advisable for a typist to discard 
the right-hand shift key, using the left-hand 
shift exclusively? 

25. In the holiday season of 1908 I suffered 
a loss of $25.00 on an unsealed registered pack- 
age, by reason of fire damages to the mail car. 
I received a notice from the Post Office De- 
partment, accompanied by their blank form to 
be filled out by me, presenting my claim for 
damages under the registry law. On this form 
was a little notice saying that unless the pack- 
age was secied and paid for at letter rates, 
the government was not liable for loss. In the 
Chicago post office there are printed notices on 
some of the windows of the registry division, 
reading, “Unsealed packages registered here;”’ 
at the other windows, “Sealed packages and 
letters registered here.” The department at 
Washington writes me that if they “obtain dam- 
ages from the railroad at fault,” they will re- 
imburse me. What is the use of registering 
unsealed packages at all, under the circum- 
stances? 
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Washington, D. C., 
It is intended to furnish in these columns general in- 
Instruction with a view 
Readers are invited to submit 


to whom all communications 











The Yeoman (Clerical) Service of the Navy 


(Continued from December number) 


Appointment 
N the November and December is- 
sues of the Gregg Writer we consid- 
ered the requirements for enlistment in 
service of the 
and 


the Yeoman, or clerical, 
Navy, both physical and mental, 
the course of training each recruit is put 
through at the Naval Training Stations 
where he is taught, at the expense of the 
Government, details peculiar to the Navy 
Department. 

Upon completing the courses of 
struction given at the Training Stations, 
the recruit is examined and, if he is 
thoroughly qualified, given an acting ap- 
pointment as Yeoman 2d Class if he is 
a stenographer, or as Yeoman 3d class 
if not so qualified. He is then avail- 
able for transfer to a ship needing a 
yeoman in the branch of the service in 
which he is best fitted to serve, although 
he may be detailed temporarily to a de- 
partment at the Training Station, where 
he obtains valuable experience. The 
acting appointment in this service cor- 
responds to the probationary appoint- 


ment in civil service positions. When 
satisfactory service has been rendered 
and the probationer has “made good,’ 
a permanent appointment follows. 


Pay and Future Career 

Upon enlisting each yeoman is credited 
with an allowance of $60 for uniform 
and clothing. After this amount has 
been drawn he provides his own clothes. 
During the course at the Training .Sta- 
tion he is graded as Landsman and is 
paid $17.60 a month, in addition to food, 
lodging and traveling expenses while on 
duty. Upon receiving his appointment 
as Yeoman 3d Class, his pay is increased 
to $33 a month, and if he is graded as 
Yeoman 2d Class, to $38.50. Upon ad- 
vancement to grade of Yeoman Ist Class 
this is increased to $44, and a Chief Yeo- 
man receives $66 while serving under an 
acting (probationary) appointment, and 
$77 upon receiving a permanent appoint- 
ment. To obtain the highest pay a man 
must be able to write shorthand. At 
least one year must be served in each 
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grade before being eligible to promotion 
to the next higher grade. 


Facilities for Saving 


Enlisted men are permitted to deposit 
sums of $5 and upward with the Navy 
Paymaster, which draws 4% straight in- 
terest. This is termed the “Ship’s 
sank” and money so deposited must re- 
main in the bank until term of enlistment 
has expired, but it is non-forfeitable ex- 
cept in case of desertion. Men serving 





SicuTinGc GUN ON FORWARD BRIDGE 


at sea can send money home through 
the paymaster without cost. If so de- 
sired, a part of each month’s salary will 
be deducted and sent to a designated per- 
son or bank and the remainder paid to 
the enlisted man. Money thus drawn 
and deposited in a private bank is, of 
course, available at any time. In a re- 
cent report made by the Navy Pay Of- 
fice it is shown that 7700 men are avail- 
ing themselves of these privileges, and 
that 6300 are contributing to support of 
families. Of the $12,000,000 annually 
paid the men afloat, almost $2,000,000 
is deposited with the paymasters in sav- 





ings, and about $1,500,000 is withdrawn 
for support of families ashore. The men 
are from the start encouraged to save 
their earnings. A rule of the Depart- 
ment requires that each recruit shall as 
soon as_ practicable accumulate one 
month’s pay to his credit, on the rolls of 


the paymaster. 


Bounty for Re-enlistment 


As it costs the Navy Department about 
$1,000 to train a man during his first 
enlistment, it is sound busi- 


ness to encourage re-en- 
listment. If a Yeoman re- 


enlist without four months 
after honorable discharge, 
he is given a bounty of four 
months’ pay, at the rate he 
drew at discharge. As a 
man with merit will prob- 
ably have reached the rank 
of Chief Yeoman at the 
end of his first enlistment, 
this bounty amounts to 
about $300. In 


his pay is increased $7 a 





addition, 


month ; and for each re-en- 
listment thereafter a simi- 
lar bounty is given, and his 
pay 1s increased $5.62 a month. 


Extra Pay 
There are numerous positions involv- 
ing extra duties for which extra allow- 
Navy Mail 
Clerk, which detail pays from $15 to $25 
a month, in addition to the regular pay 
of the rating. 


ances are made, such as 


Opportunity for Advancement 
While there is no advancement in the 
Yeoman Service beyond Chief Yeoman, 
it can be arranged to change one’s clas- 
sification from the Yeoman Service to 
the Seaman Branch of the Navy. When 
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this has been done, the restrictions op- 
erating to prevent men of the special 
classes of the Naval service, such as yeo- 
men, from promotion to line officers, 
cease to apply, and a person who has 
changed his class to the Seaman Branch 
is entitled to all the privileges of that 
class, including eligibility to examination 
for promotion. 


REPORT ON ACTION OF SIGHTS, RECORD TARGET PRACTICE, 


with a further description of the class 
of work performed by the yeomen, pro- 
visions for retirement, etc. 


Correspondence 


A few months ago I moved from Graves 
County to Whitley County, Kentucky. Will 
this render me ineligible for the March civil 
service examination under the new law rela- 
tive to residence of applicants? 

W. T. W., Kentucky. 


1905, 


OF THE U. S. FLAGSHIP OLYMPIA. 
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Sample of Work Required of Yeomen 

We give herewith a cut representing 
the class of work which a yeoman does 
on the typewriter. A knowledge of tab- 
ulating is a useful thing for a naval ste- 
nographer. 

In the February number of the Gregg 
Writer, these articles on the Yeoman 
Service of the Navy will be concluded 


The law you refer to requires that 
every applicant must be examined in 
the State of which he is a legal and bod- 
ily resident; it does not affect your case. 
In filling out the formal application, 
carefully state all material facts about 
your residence so that the Civil Service 
Commission can pass on your eligibility 
at once without having to delay accept- 


a 


aw wy 
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ance of your application until they write 
to you for further information. Every 
question asked in your application blank 
has a purpose; do not leave any of them 
blank. 


* * * 


Does the Government employ women stenog- 
raphers in the foreign languages, or women 
translators? Cc. L. C., Massachusetts. 


Occasionally a special examination is 
given for women stenographers with a 
knowledge of one or more foreign lan- 
guages; see page 352 of the March 
(1909) Gregg Writer for a full descrip- 
tion of such an examination, and read 
the suggestions on page 351 of that is- 
sue for instructions on how to obtain 
notice of such examinations. A copy of 
the issue referred to can be secured from 
the office of publication by remitting 10c 
in stamps or coin. 

* * x 


Can an applicant for a civil service position 
specify a particular city in which he would 
like to be employed, and in case of appointment 
is same permanent or is a person shifted from 
place to place as the needs of the service 
require? F. M. C., Illinois. 


At the time of examination you are 
requested to state in what parts of the 
country you will accept employment. 
You can narrow this down to a single 
city if you care to. Positions, as a gen- 
eral rule, are permanent as to locality. 
Your chance of appointment is narrowed 
by restricting places you will work in. 

* * * 


Are there any positions in Washington, filled 
from the bookkeeper register, paying as high as 
$1500 a year? J. M. V., Porto Rico. 


There are positions for bookkeepers 
at Washington paying as high as $1500, 
but few, if any, which pay that as en- 
trance salary. The entrance salaries are 
usually from $900 to $1200, the higher 
salaried positions being filled by pro- 
motion. As a rule higher salaries are 


paid in the tropical countries than at 
Washington. 


For the particular quali- 


‘ment service, 


fications you mention in your letter more 
opportunities are presented. in Porto 
Rico than at Washington, and wit! 


greater compensation. _ 
*K * * 


Are there any civil service positions in which 
a knowledge of law is required? If so, how 
much of a legal education is one required to 
have in order to qualify? 

Is typewriting or shorthand necessary in ad- 
dition to legal knowledge for these positions? 

A. R. H., Oregon. 
W. H. M., Oklahoma. 
A. V. R., Ohio. 


The April (1909) number of the 
Gregg Writer contained a full descrip- 
tion of government positions in which 
legal training is required. You can ob- 
tain this issue by writing to the Gregg 
Publishing Co., Chicago, and remitting 
10c in stamps or coin. Typewriting and 
shorthand are not required in any of 
the examinations referred to, separate 
examinations being given in shorthand 
and typewriting. But a knowledge of 
these subjects, if such fact is set forth 
in the application, will often aid in secur- 
ing a better position than those offered 
under some of the minor law examina- 
tions. In the Department of Justice, 
for example, it was for some time the 
custom to appoint only those men who 
possessed both legal training and a work- 
ing knowledge of shorthand. 

e*e © 


I am at present teaching shorthand and type- 
writing. Which would be the best examination 
for me to take in order to get into the govern- 
the stenographer or the book- 
keeper examination? Is there a combined exam- 
ination? When and where could I take the next 


examination? 
— —, Washington. 


It would be well for you to take both 
examinations; in fact, take all three— 
the Clerk, the Stenographer & Type- 
writer, and the Bookkeeper examinations. 
The three are given separately, and, if 
the dates do not conflict, can be taken 
separately, without in any manner af- 
fecting your chances of appointment on 
any one test. Only one examination, 
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however, can be taken on the same day. 
There is no combined stenographer and 
bookkeeper examination, but the stenog- 
rapher examination includes some ques- 
tions in simple accounting. Occasional- 
ly, however, a special examination is 
held by the Civil Service Commission 
in which a knowledge of both bookkeep- 
ing and stenography would be required. 
It would be well to write the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Washington, D. C., and 
ask to be advised when any special ex- 
amination of this character is announced ; 
you will receive advance notice of such 
examination in ample time to file an ap- 
plication for same. As a rule, salaries 
paid stenographers are higher than those 
paid to bookkeepers. A schedule of the 
spring examinations will appear in the 
February Gregg Writer. 


“Uncle Sam” gives every employee an 
annual holiday of 30 days, with the pay 
going on just the same. That ought to 
“look good” to you! 


Civil Service Jottings 

A very interesting letter has been re- 
ceived from Mr. Fred M. Griffith, ste- 
nographer to Chief of 
10th Field Division of 
the General Land Office, 
Interior Department, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Mr. Griffith studied 
shorthand at Dayton, 
Ohio, and filled several 
positions before entering 
the service of the government. His ex- 


perience is best told in his own words: 

At the age of sixteen, with a common school 
education and two years of high school work, 
I entered the service of a printing office at 
Dayton, Ohio. After working for about six 
years at this business and practically acquiring 
the trade, I became discouraged with the out- 
look, as I was then earning only $12 a week, 
with very dim prospects of advancement. 

I decided to make a change, and in the fall 





FRED M. GRIFFITH 


of 1906 entered the night school of the Jacobs 
Business College, Dayton, conducted by W. E. 
Harbottle. I completed the Gregg Manual dur- 
ing the winter term, and in February, feeling 
safe in burning the bridges behind me, entered 
day school for the purpose of completing the 
course and working up speed. In June I ob- 
tained my first stenographic position, receiving 
a salary as large as I had previously earned 
in the printing trade. 

During the following year I held several and 
varied positions, including seven months with a 
Secret Service Co., during which time I gained 
some very valuable experience. 

In the fall of 1908 I decided to try for a civil 
service position, and returned to school for spe- 
cial instruction. In October I went to Cincin- 
nati and took the examination given by the U. 
S. Civil Service Commission for position as ste- 
nographer. In answer to the question as to 
where I would accept employment I stated any- 
where in the United States, Panama or Philip- 
pines, and gave my minimum entrance salary 
as $750 a year. In the month of January I 
received notice that I had passed the examina- 
tion, my grade being 77.28%, and that I had 
been placed on the eligible list of the Commis- 
sion. 

In the meantime I was holding a position with 
a small manufacturing concern which seemed 
to offer a very promising future, and, being very 
much interested in my work, had almost for- 
gotten the civil service examination, when I was 
notified that there were positions to be had in 
Washington, D. C., paying $520 a year ($10 a 
week). I declined to reduce my statement of 
minimum salary expected to that figure. Later, 
through some error, I was certified to a posi- 
tion paying $720 a year, which I declined to 
accept, and my name was restored to the eli- 
gible list. I then received an inquiry from the 
Porto Rican Civil Service Commission, asking 
if I would accept a position in Porto Rico. 
While considering the advisability of accepting 
this position, I received a telegram offering a 
position as stenographer to the Chief of the 10th 
Field Division of the Interior Department field 
service, at $1100 as an entrance salary. This I 
promptly accepted. After eight months in the 
service, I can truthfully say that I have a keen 
appreciation of my prospects, as compared with 
those of three years ago. It might be of in- 
terest to add that all the stenographers in this 
office use the same system of shorthand. 


Congratulations are extended to Mr. 
Griffith for his pluck in giving up a posi- 
tion he had held for six years to study 
shorthand, and in “burning his bridges 
behind him,” thus forcing success. 

* * * 


Word is received that Mr. D. H. Mc- 
Kee, who favored us with an interesting 
letter about life in the Navy (see page 
150 of the Gregg Writer for November), 
has received a promotion involving more 
congenial work and increased salary. 
Our hearty congratulations are extended. 
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Dry Goods Correspondence 


(For key to this plate see December issue, page 172.) 
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Sor the Reporter 


By Fred H. Gurtler, 105 E. Washington St., Chicago, 


to whom all communications for this 


department should be addressed. 





Pointers on Court Procedure—lIl 


HE next step in the procedure is the 

opening statement of. plaintiff's 
counsel. In this statement counsel for 
plaintiff outlines what he expects to 
prove by the evidence. This is not evi- 
dence of anything; it is a mere state- 
ment of what plaintiff expects to show 
by evidence. Upon the opening state- 


State of Illinois, ) 
) ss. 
County of Cook.) 


ment being made by counsel for plaintiff, 
counsel for defendant may make his 
statement, or he may reserve it until the 
beginning of the defendant’s case. 

The evidence on the part of the plain- 
tiff is then introduced. Up to this point 
the form generally used by the stenog- 
rapher in law cases is as follows: 


IN THE CIRCUIT COURT OF COOK COUNTY. 


JOHN DOE ) 


vs. ) 


November Term, A. D. 1909. 


Gen. No. 694321 


RICHARD ROE ) Term No. 6334 


BILL OF EXCEPTIONS. 


BE IT REMEMBERED That on the 24th day of November, A. D. 1909, 
the same being one of the days of the regular November term of said court, this 
cause came on for hearing before his Honor Charles M. Walker, one of the Juslges 
of said court, and a jury of said court, upon the pleadings heretofore filed herein, 





whereupon the following proceedings were had and testimony taken: 


APPEARANCES: 


Elwood G. Godman, Esq., 

Appearing for the plaintiff ; 
Fred A. Bangs, Esq., 

Appearing for the defendant. 


As a general thing, the stenographer 
does not transcribe the jury examination 
or the opening statements of counsel, 


but starts the transcription at the begin- 
ning of the evidence, in which case the 
following form is used: 


And the plaintiff, to maintain the issues on his part, introduced the following 


evidence: 


(To be continued) 
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A Jury Examination—Il 


(See opposite page for key.) 
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Key to Plate 


Q You have no prejudice against the defend- 
ant? A No. 

Q Did you ever give any thought or study to 
the subject of circumstantial evidence? A No. 

Q Never had occasion to discuss that? A No, 
I have not. 

Q You have no feeling of prejudice or bias 
against that kind of testimony, have you? 
A No. 

Q Have you ever given any particular study 
to the subject of expert testimony? A No. 

Q You have no prejudice against that class 
of evidence? A No. 

Q Have you any conscientious’ scruples 
against the infliction of the death penalty? A 
Yes, I have. 

MR. JONES: 

MR. JONES: 
what is your name? 

Q What is your address, please? 
Jackson Boulevard. 

Q Do you know any one connected with this 
suit? A No 

Q You have no prejudice against either of 
the parties, have you? A No. 

Q If accepted as a juror do you think you 
could give both sides a fair and impartial trial? 
A I do. 

Q In arriving at your verdict will you keep 
in mind that the plaintiff must make out his 
case by a preponderance of the evidence or else 
he cannot recover? A _ I will. 

Q And render a verdict according to the law 
and the evidence? A I will. 

Q Can you think of anything that would 
keep you from rendering a fair and impartial 
verdict? A No, sir, I cannot. 

Q You don’t know the plaintiff in this case? 
A No. 

Q How old a man are you? A I will be 
forty-nine years old the last of this month. 

Q Have you ever served as a juror before? 
A No, sir. 

Q What business are you in? 
pair work. 

Q_ Are you in business for yourself? 
sir. 


Challenge for cause. 

The gentleman in the corner, 
A Louis H. Hart. 

A 1453 


A I do re- 
A Yes, 


Did you ever have occasion to testify in 
this kind of a case? A No, sir, this is my 
first time in court. 

A Did you ever have any dealings with the 
plaintiff? A I don’t believe I have. 

Q Don’t you know? A I am quite sure lI 
never did. 

Q When was it that you first heard of this 
case? A I guess it was fast summer. 

Q About what time last summer? A 
time in August. 

Q Anything that you might have heard or 
read about this case would not prejudice you 
one way or the other? A Not a bit. 

Q Did you ever work in a garage, repairing 
automobiles, or anything of that kind? A No. 

Q You have not had any experience along 
that line? A No. 

Q Do you think of anything now that I have 
not brought to your attention that would pre- 
vent you from being a fair and impartial juror 
in this case? A I do not. 

Q If you were one of the parties to a suit 
of this kind, would you be willing to have 
twelve men in the same frame of mind you 
are now in to try your case? A I certainly 
would. 


Some- 


The Street Railway Case 

A series of plates is begun with this 
number which will illustrate the phrases 
used in reporting street railway cases. 
All the matter may not be taken from 
the same case, as we desire to present 
the various phases of this class of cases. 
In Chicago, where the so-called official 
system (that is, where stenographers or 
reporters are officially appointed for a 
certain court) does not exist, the con- 
tract for reporting cases against the city 
railway, as well as other large corpora- 
tions, is let to reporters for certain pe- 
riods—and then renewed or let to other 
reporters. This situation naturally pre- 
sents the opportunity for specialization. 
The questions asked and the answers 
given in the railway cases presented 
herewith, are asked in varying forms in 
ali similar railway cases, and the re- 
porter or reporters handling this work 
will naturally devise legible and brief 
outlines for oft-recurring questions and 
answers. 


We are giving some suggestions for 
such specialized outlines in these plates. 
A little study and practice on these 
phrases will enable reporters to reduce 
the physical exertion necessary to exe- 
cute the outlines and thus allow suf- 
ficient time to make more facile and 
legible forms. The advantage in making 
the best possible outlines at court speed 
is most apparent in transcribing. If 
the notes are carelessly written, if little 
or no phrasing is done, it naturally re- 
quires more time and energy to transcribe 
them. A court reporter who can read 
his notes*readily can dictate into a pho- 
nograph or to two rapid operators, or 
typists, at the rate of thirty to forty 
pages an hour, and do it with less effort 
than one who cannot read his notes so 
readily, dictating at the rate of ten to 
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twelve pages an hour. This emphasizes 
the advantage of devising special forms 
for the common expressions; first, as 
above stated, as a saving of time, and, 
second, as a saving of physical energy. 


Special Phrases 

In the railway case particular atten- 
tion is called to the phrase for “husband 
and wife.” We presume most readers 
of this department have a copy of “The 
Gregg Reporter” and are already famil- 
iar with the reporting contraction for 
“husband.” 

Experienced and skillful shorthand 
writers are not in favor of expedients 
generally. However, time-and-labor-sav- 
ing expedients are worthy of considera- 
tion, and we believe the two expedients 
illustrated here for representing the next 
consecutive number and the second next 
consecutive number have sufficient merit 
to warrant their use. The forms phrase 
very naturally with a great many com- 
mon words. Note and practice these 
outlines : 


G—-r 2° 2 wy Le, 
or a PI” Benn 


ee iil /@— 


az —— \ = 

KEY—Six or seven years, three or four 
o'clock, two or three weeks, nine or ten years, 
four or five times, twelve or thirteen days, eight 
or nine blocks, seven or eight hours, ten or 
eleven rooms, fourteen or fifteen feet; six or 
eight feet, ten or twelve bottles, sixteen or eight- 
een people. 


The value of these expedientg is espe- 
cially apparent in larger numbers, such 
as “ninety-nine or one hundred,” “forty- 
eight or fifty,” thus: 


a Tr. 


“Five or six or seven” and “twelve or 
fourteen or sixteen” may be represented 
thus: 


—_— — 


Some Speed Hints 

The following essentials for getting up 
speed, which came to our attention re- 
cently, are well worth your earnest con- 
sideration : 

1. A profound analysis and persistent 
review of the principles. 

2. The reading of printed shorthand 
plates. 

3. The acquisition of the “muscular 
movement” and the practice of move- 
ment drills. 

4. The writing of literary, historical 
and scientific works in shorthand at con- 
servative speed. 

5. The careful writing of small, well- 
formed notes at moderate speed. 

6. Repetition speed drill; the writing 
of a passage many times at gradually 
increasing speed. 


7. Work! Work! Work! 


“ce Him ” 


2— ~.—- 2.~ 





KEY—It was him, I said to him, recognize 
him, show him, I know him, I says to him, cau- 
tion him, advance him, I saw him, let him, take 
him, near him. 


Bouvier’s Law Dictionary and Green- 
leaf on Evidence are two good books 
that the reporter—and especially the 
young reporter—should have on his desk 
for reference and study. They can be ob- 
tained from any law book concern. 
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A Street Railway Case—I 


(See page 281 for key.) 
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A Street Railway Case—lIl 


(See opposite page for key.) 
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(To be continued ) 
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Key to Plates in Street Railway Case 


MR. GODMAN: I will offer in evidence on 
behalf of the plaintiff a certified copy of the 
letters of administration issued to the American 
Trust & Savings Bank in the matter of the 
estate of Henry Waters, deceased, dated Jan- 
uary 9, 1909, together with the certificate of 
the clerk attached to said letters, and ask that 
the same be marked Plaintiff's Exhibit A. 

The document referred to was received in evi- 
dence without objection and marked Plaintiff's 
Exhibit A. 

MR. GODMAN: I will also offer in evidence 
a certified copy of the verdict of the coroner’s 
jury of the inquest held on the body of Henry 
Waters, deceased, by the coroner of Cook County, 
Illinois, upon the 29th day of November, A. D. 
1907, and ask that the same be marked Plain- 
tiff's Exhibit B. 

MR. BANGS: That is objected to on the 
ground that it contains other matter than that 
required to be entered into by the coroner’s jury, 
and because of such contents the verdict is not 
admissible. 

THE COURT: It may be received. 

Ida Waters, called as a witness on behalf of 
the plaintiff, having been first duly sworn, tes- 
tified as follows: 


DIRECT EXAMINATION 
By Mr. Godman. 


Q State your name and place of business. 
A Mrs. Ida Waters. 

Q Where do you live? 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Q Were you related to Henry Waters in his 


A 4314 Van Buren 


lifetime? A _ Yes, sir. 
Q What was that relation? A Husband and 
wife. 


Q When did you last see Henry Waters 
alive? A Friday morning, the 22d of Novem- 
ber. 

Q What year? A Two years ago—1907. 

Q Where did you see him? A _ At his home. 

Q And what time of the day was it? A 
About twenty minutes of seven when he left 
home in the morning. 

Q What was his condition of health at that 
time? A Fine, best of health. 

Q Was he sober at that time? 

Q What was his occupation? 
maker. 

Q Where had he been employed? 
H. Hill’s. 

Q Had he been employed in that occupation 
up to this day in question? A _ Yes, sir, for 
fifteen years he worked there. 

Q Were any children born of the mar- 
riage? A _ Yes, sir. 

Q What are their names? 
and Robert O. Waters. 

Q Are either of them living? 

Q Neither of them? A No. 

Q_ Ethel died since the death of her father? 
A Yes, she died last January. 

Q Did he leave an adopted son? A _ Yes, sir. 

Q What was his name? A _ Laverne. 

Q How old is Laverne? A He is ten years 
old. 

Q He is living with you? A _ Yes, sir. 

When did you next see your husband after 
Friday morning? A_ In the afternoon. 

MR. BANGS: It will be admitted that he 
died on that day. 

MR. GODMAN: All right, that is all. 


A Yes, sir. 
A A Cabinet 


A At F. 


A Ethel Sleigh 
A No. 


CROSS EXAMINATION 
By Mr. Bangs. 


Q Was this child Laverne legally adopted? 
A Yes, sir. 

Q In the County Court or Circuit Court? A 
Yes, sir. 

Q When, before or after the death? 
fore the death. 
How long before? A Well— 
A year or two? A OO, yes. 
All right. A Three or four years, I guess, 
He is still living, is he? A _ Yes, sir. 
About ten years old? A_ Yes, sir. 
Your own two children are both dead? 
A Both dead, yes, sir. 

Q How old are you? A I will be forty- 
nine in December—this month. 


A Be- 


LOLOOO 


Q And how old was the deceased? A _ Fif- 
ty-two. 
Q At the time of his death? A _ Yes, sir. 


Q Were his eyesight and hearing good? A 
Yes, sir. 


Q Was he employed every day? A Every 
day, yes, sir. 
Q Lived with you and this little boy? A 


Yes, sir. 

Q Where did you live at that time? At 
the same place? A _ Yes, sir, at the same place. 

Q Where is that on Van Buren? A It is 
just off Forty-third Avenue. 

Q And where was it that he met with the 
accident? A West Madison Street lines. 

Q He would cross over to Madison, then, on 
his way to his work? A He took a Madison 
car to the barns, and had to change there to 
take the other Madison car down town. 

Q He got on, then, about Forty-third Ave- 
nue and Madison, did he? A Well, he got on 
there to go to the barns, but he got off at the 
barns. 

Q I mean to come down to the barns? A 
Yes, he had to walk to Madison to take the car 


there. 
MR. BANGS: That is all. 
RE-DIRECT EXAMINATION. 
By Mr. Godman. 
Q Mrs. Waters, your husband’s place of 


business—where he worked—was near Madison, 
wasn’t it? A Washington Boulevard and 
Rockwell Street, yes, sir. 


CHARLES BJORN 
called as a witness on behalf of the plaintiff, 
having been first duly sworn, testified as fol- 
lows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

By Mr. Godman. 
What is your name? A Charles Bjorn. 
Where do you live? A 120 Baird Avenue. 
And your business? A Machinist. 
How long have you lived in Chicago? 
A All my life. 


OOOO 


Mr. E. R. Demaray, Regina, Sask., 
who was graduated from the Forest City 
Business College, London, Ont., about 
five years ago, has been appointed court 
reporter for the Supreme Court of the 
Province of Saskatchewan. 
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Gregg School Typewriting Contests 


REAT enthusiasm was aroused 

among the pupils of the Gregg 
School typewriting department when it 
was announced that a general typewrit- 
ing contest would be held on December 
20, and the demonstrations given before 
the school by the skilled operators of the 
various typewriter companies served as 
an added stimulus to effort. 

There were three separate contests: a 
ten-minute copying test, one and two- 
minute tests on a memorized sentence, 
and an accuracy test of 200 words. For 
the purpose of inducing careful work, 
fifteen minutes was allowed for the ac- 
curacy test, but no one availed himself 
of the full time, all papers being turned 
in within ten minutes. 

For the copying test the students were 
divided into two divisions, class A in- 
cluding pupils who had 
enrolled since September 
1, and class B including 
all those who had en- 
tered before that time. 
There was no difference 
in the matter used, how- 
ever, and the two di- 
visions took the test at 
the same time. The winner of this test 
in class A was Mr. Austin T. Concanon, 
who was awarded the Remington medal 
and a Gregg fountain pen. In class B 
_ Miss Hedwig Schaumloeffel carried off 
the honors, receiving the Underwood 
medal and $2.00 in cash. 





Austin T, CONCANON 


Miss Schaumloeffel had also the high- 
est record in the memorized sentence 
test, but relinquished the 
prize in favor of Miss 
Lucile Craig, whose rec- 
ord was: just one word 
lower. 

Splendid results were 
secured in the accuracy 
test, in which Miss 
Schaumloeffel was again 
the winner, with an absolutely perfect 
paper. The work of this young student 
is all the more remarkable from the fact 
that she has but two fingers on her 
right hand. Myrtle Hansen, Edith 
Swanson, and Lucile Craig turned in 
papers which contained but one error 
each. 





HEDWIG 
SCHAUMLOEFFEL 





Do you take general dictation out of 
office hours occasionally as a means of 
keeping out of the shorthand rut? 


* * * 


There are just a few fundamentals for 
the teacher to keep before him in begin- 
ning his year’s work. Don’t try to go 
too fast ; don’t do the work for the pupil ; 
don’t let your pupils form bad habits of 
study or practice ; don’t neglect the weak 
and backward pupils; don’t attempt to 
explain anything until you have the close 
attention of your class; don’t explain too 
much; don’t get tired or discouraged. 





Key to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


How to Keep Christmas 
There is a better thing than the observance of 
Christmas Day—and that is keeping Christmas. 
Are you willing to forget what you have done 
for other people, and to remember what other 
people have done for you? 


Are you willing to stoop down and consider 
the needs and the desires of little children; to 
remember the weakness and loneliness of peo- 
ple who are growing old; to stop asking how 
much your friends love you and ask yourself 
whether you love them enough; to try to under- 
stand what those who live in the same house 
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with you really want, without waiting for them 
to tell you; to trim your lamp so that it will 
give more light and less smoke, and to carry 
it in front so that your shadow will fall behind 
you; to make a grave for your ugly thoughts 
and a garden for your kind feelings with the 
gate open—are you willing to do these things 
even for a day? Then you can keep Christmas. 

Are you willing to believe that love is the 
strongest thing in the world—stronger than hate, 
stronger than evil, stronger than death—and 
that the blessed Life which began in Bethle- 
hem nineteen hundred years ago is the image 
and brightness of the Eternal Love? Then you 
can keep Christmas. 

And if you keep it for a day, why not always? 

But you can never keep it alone.—Henry Van 
Dyke. 


The Great Stone Face 
(Continued) 


—discourse, his guests took leave and went their 
way; and passing up the valley, paused to look 
at the Great Stone Face, imagining that they 
had seen its likeness in a human countenance, 
but could not remember where. 

While Ernest had been growing up and grow- 
ing old, a bountifu! Providence had granted a 
new poet to this earth. He, likewise, was a 
native of the valley, but had spent the greater 
part of his life at a distance from that romantic 
region, pouring out his sweet music amid the 
bustle and din of cities. Often, however, did 
the mountains which had been familiar to him 
in his childhood lift their snowy peaks into the 
clear atmosphere of his poetry. Neither was 
the Great Stone Face forgotten, for the poet had 
celebrated it in an ode, which was grand enough 
to have been uttered by its own majestic lips. 
This man of genius, we may say, had come 
down from heaven with wonderful endowments. 
If he sang of a mountain, the eyes of all man- 
kind beheld a mightier grandeur reposing on 
its breast, or soaring to its summit, than had 
before been seen there. If his theme were a 
lovely lake, a celestial smile had now been 
thrown over it, to gleam forever on its surface. 
If it were the vast old sea, even the deep im- 
mensity of its dread bosom seemed to swell the 
higher, as if moved by the emotions of the song. 
Thus the world assumed another and a better 
aspect from the hour that the poet blessed it 
with his happy eyes. The Creator had bestowed 
him as the last best touch to his own handi- 
work. Creation was not finished until the poet 
came to interpret, and so complete it. The ef- 
fect was no less high and beautiful when his 
human brethren were the subject of his verse. 
The man or woman, sordid with the common 
dust of life, who crossed his daily path, and the 
little child who played in it, were glorified if 
he beheld them in his mood of poetic faith. 
He showed the golden links of the great chain 
that intertwined them with an angelic kindred; 
he brought out the hidden traits of a celestial 
birth that made them worthy of such kin. 
Some, indeed, there were, who thought to show 
the soundness of their judgment by affirming 
that all the beauty and dignity of the natural— 


The Woman Who Knows More Than the Wife 


Six million of our countrywomen here in the 
United States work for a living—that is, they 
work outside of their homes. They are in 296 


of the 303 industries tabulated at the last census, 
Of these six million women workers, at least 
one million are daily thrown into intimate busi- 
ness relations with men, a contingency that is 
rapidly changing the entire web of our social 
life, for in consequence the mystical reserve, 
long maintained as necessary between the sexes, 
is being broken. Man cannot through the long 
hours of a business day preserve his traditional 
superiority—nor can woman keep her halo. 
The reserve comes down and each finds the 
other but human, not individually—that would 
not be a discovery—but as a class. Undoubt- 
edly appealing femininity loses something of its 
allurements when confused with business and 
mistakes—and no man is infallible. That is one 
phase not particularly revolutionary in itself, 
except that it is the thin edge of the wedge. 

Consider the position of the competent private 
secretary or the stenographer who frequently 
holds the place without the title. From seven 
to eight hours in the day she and her employer 
are constantly together. Their relations are 
purely those of business, yet no two human be- 
ings, unless of exceptional esoteric qualities, 
can be thrown together for eight hours in the 
day for days, months, and years, without gain- 
ing an intimacy of a considerable extent. The 
business man sees more of his secretary than 
of his wife, mother, sister, or sweetheart. In 
two years, or less, the stenographer has prob- 
ably a far more correct estimate of his char- 
acter than any woman in his family. 

It would surprise the wife if she could know 
how many intimacies of the home are revealed 
quite incidentally. Man is likely to be caught 
off his guard at least once in a day. Three 
hundred working days in the year leave few 
things not hinted. When a man has known his 
stenographer for five years she is in many ways 
a larger element in his life than is his wife. 
He looks to her for co-operation in every hap- 
pening of the day. He practically thinks aloud, 
and he does not think business uninterruptedly. 

The girl has the key to the man’s mind; she 
is his second brain; thinks with him, for him. 
He may love his wife faithfully and devotedly 
through everything, but the stenographer is his 
real companion—and she knows his domestic 
ups and downs. His wife holds him or she 
doesn't. In either case, as matters now stand, 
he is drifting insensibly into the habit of look- 
ing to more than one woman for the fulfillment 
of his nature, and whether the wife receives the 
better share depends almost as much upon 
circumstances as upon either her or her hus- 
band. In any event the reserve is down, men- 
tally—more than one woman knows the man 
intimately, and the stenographer is getting a 
broader gauge upon living than is the wife. 

When a man marries his stenographer, how- 
ever, she usually is entirely willing to resign 
her place in his office. Her business experience, 
curiously enough, teaches her no fear of her 
successor’s gaining an intimacy inimical to her 
own happiness. It has taught her also that, 
valuable as she may have been before her mar- 
riage, it is usually a mistake for the wife to 
share her husband’s business life. Her particu- 
lar case might prove the exception, but that 
would depend largely upon how much real busi- 
ness ability and breadth of mind she had de- 
veloped. The fact that the personal element has 
been entered argues against her ability to sub- 
ordinate her personality sufficiently to be neu- 
tral in her attitude. 
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Good Morning 


Good morning, Brother Sunshine; 
Good morning, Sister Song. 
I beg your humble pardon 
If you’ve waited very long. 
I thought I heard you rapping; 
To shut you out were sin. 
My heart is standing open; 
Won't 
You 
Walk 
Right 
In? 


Good morning, Brother Gladness ; 
Good morning, Sister Smile. 
They told me you were coming, 
So I waited for a while. 
I’m lonesome here without you; 
A weary while it’s been. 
My heart is standing open; 
Won't 
You 
Walk 
Right 
In? 


Good morning, Brother Kindness; 
Good morning, Sister Cheer. 
I heard you were out calling, 
So I waited for you here. 
Some way I keep forgetting 
I have to toil and spin 
When you are my companions; 
Won't 
You 
Walk 
Right 
In? 


Books and Reading—V-VI 
(Continued) 


—account of the inns and roads and weather at 
such a place, or which tells you that amusing 
story, or gives you the real circumstances of 
such and such events, however valuable for 
occasional reference, may not be, in the real 
sense of the word, a “book” at all nor in the 
real sense to be “read.” A book is essentially 
not a talked thing, but a written thing, and 
written not with a view of mere communica- 
tion, but of permanence. 

The author has something to say which he 
perceives to be true and useful or helpfully 
beautiful. So far as he knows no one has yet 
said it; so far as he knows no one else can 
say it. He is bound to say it clearly and 
melodiously; clearly at all events. In the sum 
of his life he finds this to be the thing or group 
of things manifest to him—this, the piece of 
true knowledge or sight which his share of 
sunshine and earth has permitted him to seize. 
He would fain set it down forever, engrave it 
on rock if he could, saying: “This is the best of 
me; for the rest, I ate and drank, and slept 
and loved and hated like another. My life 
Was as the vapor and sun; but this I saw and 
knew—this, if anything of mine, is worth your 
memory.” That is his “writing.” That is a 
“book.” 

Now, books of this kind have been written in 
all ages by their greatest men—by great read- 
ers, great statesmen, and great thinkers. These 
are all at your choice; and Life is short. You 


have heard as much before; yet have you meas- 
ured and mapped out this short life and its pos- 
sibilities? Do you know if you read this you 
cannot read that; that what you lose to-day 
you cannot gain to-morrow ? 

Will you go and gossip with your housemaid 
or your stable-boy when you may talk with 
queens and kings; or flatter yourself that it is 
with any worthy consciousness of your own 
claims to respect that you jostle with the hun- 
gry and common crowd for entree here and 
audience there, when all the while this eternal 
court is open to you with its society, wide as 
the world, multitudinous as its days,—the chosen 
and the mighty of every place and time? 

Into that you may enter always; in that you 
may take fellowship and rank according to your 
wish; from that, once entered into it, you can 
never be an outcast but by your own— 


Legal Corr Pp d e 


Mrs. Martha Sheridan, 

Madison, Wis. 

Dear Madam: 

I have received your letter of July 17 and 
also your note of July 23. 

It seems to me that you have done very well 
with the things, and I am very much obliged 
to you. Please ship me the goods which in your 
judgment are worth shipping, and the other 
things you may dispose of as you think best. 
Sell the clock for $1.65 if you cannot do bet- 
ter; in other words, I will leave the matter to 
your judgment. 

In shipping the goods I shall be glad to ac- 
cept your offer to ship them in the firm name, 
so as to make the charges as small as possible. 
Again I say, do in this matter the best you 
can and I shall appreciate it. Send me the 
bill of lading or shipping receipt or whatever 
may be necessary for me to obtain the goods 
here. 

I beg to thank you heartily for your attention 
in this matter and your many courtesies. It 
may be that I shall have an opportunity some 
time to return you the favor, and if so, do 
not hesitate to call upon me. You may send 
me check for the balance as shown by your 
statement. 





Sincerely yours, 


Williams & Welch, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

Your favor of the 23d is at hand. I beg 
leave to state that I have paid the register of 
deeds for recording power of attorney and proof 
of heirship, which cost me $5.00. This is not 
compensation for me, but expense in recording 
documents; please have it so mentioned in your 
decree. 

I hope that this estate will soon be settled 
and that you will inform me when the distribu- 
tion is to take place. 

Yours truly, 


Mr. Hugh Martin, 

Vicksburg, Miss. 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed find lithographic plates of the fol- 
lowing towns: 150-26, 151-27, 152-25, 153-28, 
141-26, and 145-25. We are out of the others 
which you ordered, but will have them in a few 
days and will forward them to you. We trust 
this will be satisfactory. 

Yours very truly, 





